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TO-DAY. 


As our country grows bigger and we, its people, grow 
more numerous, the ways of celebrating the birthday of 


those who on the third of July flee to the country to return 
the fifth is larger than the year before; and to the casual 
observer it seems as if the number flocking from the 
country to the city to see the sights there provided also 
shows an annual increase. The one sort go to avoid the 
noise of jubilation and to celebrate in quiet; the other 
sort love the patriotic din and turmoil. With all, we 
firmly believe, this day continues to hold its great signifi- 
cance as the one holiday above all others In our land. 


In the current number of the Fornm, General Francis 
A. Walker, examining the figures of the last census, 
shows conclusively the error of the common assumption 
that the colored race is increasing as a factor in our popu- 
lation. Thus while the ratio of increase for the whole popula 
during the last decade was 24.86 per cent. that of the col- 
ored race was only 13.09 per cent. Indeed, since 1810 
the ratio of increase of the latter has been steadily di- 
minishing. He shows also the increasing tendency of 
the colored people,removed by the compulsion of slavery, 
to return to the climate natural tothem and to concentrate 
in the cotton belt of the gulf states, where their labor has 
the highest value. With the growing diversification of 
industries in the South, there is also, though General 
Walker does not mention it, a correlative movement 
of the white population toward the highlands of the 
northern tier of states; and here the ratio of iccrease 
among the white race is highest. 
. Acurious complication is that which exists between 
the Women’s Memorial Fund Association of New York 
and the family of the late Mrs. George L. Schuy'er of 
that city. The Association determined to erect a monu- 


ment to Mrs. Schuyler and label it ‘The Typical 
Philanthropist.” Mrs. Schuyler’s surviving relatives 
requested that this should not be done. The Associa- 


tion returned answer to the effect that the supp sed 
preferences of the late Mrs. Schuyler and the known 
wishes of her relations were not to be considered as of 
weight against the desires of the Association, and 
then went on with the work. Now the legal adviser of 
the Schuyler family has served formul notice upon the 
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Meetings of Societies. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Aewiemy, 103; Beacon street. 





APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park street. Twe 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. 

Ai: SOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. No. 6 Hamilton 
50 Bromfield 
Bostox SocteTy OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Serene SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
‘ding, Boylston street. 


BosTON CAMERA CLUB. Street. 
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Bostox SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

















Mass ACHUSEITS HORTICULTURAL SocIETY. Horticultur 


» Tremont street. 




















outh Street. Summer Exhibition of Prints; now open. 
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CETY OF ARTs. 


Mass. Institute of Technology. 





Hall of the 


n- 


- 1 og Field Meeting, July 1-10, Laurel House, Catskill Moun- 


Place. 


American House. 


Natural History 


No. 419 Washington street. 


MASSACHUSETTS HIS?ORICAL SOCIETY. 30 Tremont street. 


al 


Sosevy or ¢ 

HUM OF PIXE ATRS. Corner of Huntington Avenue and 
y ss . 
W ENGLAND HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL SocrETY. No. 18 | barrassment of Italy and the growlb 


Pi LAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. Institute 
Technology. 


,|that suit may be brought and the question receive 


Association that unless it desists from its purpodse he 
will bripg suit against its managers. For the protection 
of others who may become famous some day, it is hoped 


{ 


Seana determination. With a little encouragement, 
there are relatives of the originals of several statues in 
| Boston who would be willing to move in the courts for 
| relief from the public exposure of parodies in stone and 
pronze. 


The dime savings banks which are sold on every 
street corner are held tobe responsible for such a hoard- 
ing of this coin that the capacity of the Mint at Phila- 
delphia to supply the demand is exhausted and the Mint 
at New Orleans has been set at work turning out ten-cent 
pieces. The so-called “endowment,” ‘‘bond,” and ‘‘fra- 
ternal beneficiary” associations, against which the late 
Legislature passed a law, are supposed to have absorbed 
the earnings of people of small means to an extent which 
accounts for the dull retail trade of the past few months. 
The connection between cause and effect in these two 
instances may be imaginary to some extent, but there is 
now doubt that here is to be seen in considerable force 
the cumulative effect of a popular ‘‘fad” working upon 
small things. 








In the usual cursory way, as though it were a trifling 
matter, it is officially announced that the Triple Alliance 
bas been renewed and that, in the view of its supporters, 


FIVE CENTS. 


sure, will come to the aid of the Italian treasury, and 
Italy, in case of war between France and Germany, is no 
longer bound to send troops to the French frortier—a 
significant concession to the increasing friendliness of 
the two countries. The terms of the treaty between 
Italy and Austria, perpetual irritation to the more 
radical Italians, are shrewdly kept secret; but sooner or 
later its substance will be wormed out of the Italian 
government. But no treaties can diminish the quick 
sympathy of the great body of Italians for their fellow 
eountrymen st.ll under Austrian rule in Trieste and the 
neighbo.ing districts, and German bankers cannot fill an 
emptying treasury. The Triple Alliance is thus renewed 
but even with the tacit sanction of England it is not now 
the powerful league that Bismarck and 
Andrassy formed. 


Crispi and 


If anyone is so foolish as to imagine that the United 
States government is approacbing bankruptcy because of 
recent statements concerning the amount of available 
cash in the Treasury, he deserves to suffer the anxiety 
which this thought must cause him. A nation with such 
resources as ours does not become bankrupt. But this 
does not affect the actual facts of the situation, which 
are that the available funds in the Treasury are practical- 
ly exhausted, although there is a considerable amount on 
deposit with the national banks that can be drawn upon 
at any time, asit was drawn upon to meet the last pension 
payments; that the public debt has shown a certain 
though not a large increase for the past two months; 
that the expenditures of the government exceed its in- 
come—last month the excess being almost $2,000,000 ; 
that the surplus of revenue has all gone, and that the 
Treasurer bas to figure in the fraction. silver and the 
old ‘‘shinplasters” in his vaults—a thing which was never 
done before, as these are not available funds—in order 
to help out his monthly exbibit. These may not be pleasant 
facts, but they are not alarming, p vinting only to an ene 
forced economy in ths future and probably higher taxa- 
tion, but not to bankruptcy. 


There are dangers enough from the presence of a 
large partially assimilated foreign element in our country 
witbout attributing to it the rapid progress various finan- 
cial follies are making in the West. In truth, as several 

western journals have lutely shown, the leaders and fol- 

owers of the Farmer’s Alliance and similar organizations 

are almost wholly men of Americar. birth; while in Wis- 

consin at least, according t» the Milwaukee Sentinel, it is 
to the foreign-born farmers that the advocates of sound 

money look most for support. In the Carolinas like- 
wise,whence the president of the Alliance comes and where 
it has already won substantial success only one per centof 
of the population is foreign-born. So, too, ten years ago 
the Greenback movement flourished most in states largely 
peopled by native Americans. Thus, in one direction at 
least, the more intelligent immigrants who come hither 
exercise a wholesome and, in some states, almost a sav- 
ing influence in the decision of economic, if not of purely 
political, questions. 





The bitter contest in Louisiana over the ratification of 
the amendment to the state constitution giving guarantees 
to the Louisiana lottery in return for large contributions 
to the revenue of the state, is throwing much light upon 
the prevailing tendency of that community towards law- 
less methods. A minister of the gospel, ‘‘a great and 
respected man,” according to the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, and rightly one of the leading Opponents to 
| the lottery,lately declared that rather than see the votes of 
its friends prevail ‘they shall die the death.” It is edi- 
fying to read the protests against such appeals to violence in 
the very newspapers that were loudest in approval of the 
recent lynching. But the logic of the two is precisely the 
same; the Mafia was a danger to the city and the state, 
aud the people‘‘rose”to destroy it ;so too is the lottery,and 
& greater, at least in the view of its opponents; and why 





the peace of Europe is once more secure. The chief ob- 
stacle to the renewal of the league was the financial em- 
g sentiment there 
hostile to the Alliance. Indeed, so far as the new treaties 
| have been made public some of their stipulations are 











| direct concessions to their Italian opponents. Thus, if is | clean and honest government can take fresh courage in 


promised that German financiers, through imperial pres- 














should not the people *‘rise” again? Whatever the out- 
joome of the contest--and the lottery will probably win by 
| fair means or foul—the corruptionof Louisiana politics 
| has been stirred to the depths, and what little ‘saving 
; remnant” there stillis among its citizens in favor of 


'its almost hopeless fight. 
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LAND TITLES. 

Ina recent visit to California, I found intelligent 
gentlemen of influence greatly interested in the system 
by which titles to lands are transferred and registered in 
Australia. There seemed a serious desire to introduce 
the same system in the state of California. It*may be 
said, in passing, that the people of California have a 
habit, truly imperial, of taking for their own the best 
they find in the legislation of other countries, and are 
not distressed if they have not many precedents, so what 
they have are good. 

The Australian states have some special advantage 
for the system they have adopted of land transfer and 
land title. They have been settled but recently, and 
all titles come direct from the same government 
which now arranges for the transfer. Here Australia 
differs from our Mississippi valley states, where the title 
comes from the United States, while the transfer is regu- 
lated by the state government. She differs still more from 
California, where many of the titles are old Spanish titles. 

In Australia, then, when you buy a piece of land, you 
go directly to the state registration office, with the 
seller. Or you do so in theory. The practice, of course, 
adjusts itself. The Register, as we should call him, 
inquires into the sale and its conditions, and if he is 
satisfied that it is a bona fide sale, he gives you a new and 
original title direct from the state. You do not have te 
go to acuonveyancer. All the history of the estate is in 
the office where you are. That office knows whether the 
man who sold to you had or had not the right to sell to 
you. If he had the right, and if he is satisfied with your 
payment, the office gives}you a new title, as if you had 
been an original settler. 

There is no room in Australia, therefore, for the 
admirable systems of title companies, which have been 
forced upon our older communities. The state, from 
which the title came, is the title company. That is to 
say, the state assumes, in one office and by one set of 
officers, the duties which with us, in Ohio for instance, 
would fall, first, on the United States Land office, second 
on the registries of deeds and probate offices, third on 
the conveyancers or title companies. In our older 
states, these duties are still more complicated. 

It is an interesting thing that the whole system of 
public registry, on which this admirable Australian plan 
of administration is founded, was the invention of as 
simple, ignorant and humble men as our Pilgrim fathers 
in Plymouth. In this business, as in so many others, 
they ‘‘builded better than they knew.” From them it was 
borrowed, almost as a matter of course, by Winthrop and 
the Bay colonists, and, from the administration of Massa- 
chusetts, in has been copied in most if not all the states 
of this nation. 

A system so sensible and simple did not escape the 
attention of the French administrators in the reforms 
which followed fast on the French revolution, and even 
in our own day steps toward a public registry of all 
titles have been taken in England and other European 
states. But, to this hour, the careful preservation of the 
original documents is a necessity in the management of 
an English estate. Our readers will remember recent 
instances where the great guilds of London have refused, 
with very good reasons, any examination, except by their 
own officers, of the documents which are the titles of their 
various estates. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 
THE WAYSIDE INN. 

Howe’s old inn in Sudbury, kept by the Howe family 
for a century and a half, with the sign of the Red Horse, 
—half way between Boston and Worcester—has been 
made famous by Mr. Longfellow, and is still an attractive 
place of resort. I[t is no longer kept as a public house. 
The ball-room, however, is sometimes lighted up for a 
gay company of young people, and under the fine old 
oaks without many a picnic party gathers. The house is 
inhabited and kept in repair and an intelligent young lady 
of the family was good enough to take our party all over 
the old house, and to point out its curiosities. 

The name ‘‘Wayside Inn” is given toa station on the 
Massachusetts Central, about a mile and a half away, and 
the guide-boards in the neighborhood indicate ‘‘the Way- 
side Inn” as well as Sudbury, Natick, or other places you 
might want to find. So you have only to start on foot 
from the State House, and walk five or six hours west- 
ward—a little north—or on your trusty cycle take three 
or four hours easily, or bribe the ticket-seller at the 
Lowell station to give you a ticket on the train and you 
will easily be there. There you may imagine yourself the 
Student, the Musician, the Jew, the Sicilian or the Poet, 
as you will. i 





The ‘‘Landlord” was named Howe. The coldest of the 


family of landlords built the hoase in 1740. There has 
been added a large wing, in which is the dancing hall, 
but the rest of the house is mach what it wasther. The 
rooms are low and large, the beams project from the 
ceiling. There is paper hanging on the wall, at least as 
old as George Washington’s reign, and all the machinery 
of a country tavern of the old kind. Some cone planted 
some oaks in front and on each side, and son: of these 
noble trees—alas, not all remain—zive a grateful shade 
on a June day. 

They still preserve a pane of wiadow gliss va which 
in 1774 William Molineax, jr., who was, [ suppose the 
son of the patriot, wrote with his diamond ring some 
lines praising the ‘‘drink” which Mr. Howe served his 
guests. It was about the same time that Berniére and 
his companion spent the night here. They were sent 
out by Gage, in disguise, to feel the pulse of the cogntry. 
By good luck for us, Berniére left his diary behind him 
when he went to Halifax after the siege. 


THE SEASON OF LEISURE. 

If there is any one duty moce iucambent than another 
upon mankind at this season of the year, it is that of rest 
and relaxation. [ speak more particularly, of cvurse, 
of mankind as found in this latitude, occupying thit z ne 
in which winter and summer are strong y distinzuished 
from each other and under whose influences our New Eng- 
land habits of life have been developed. Whatever may 
be the duty of those living under different skies, we here 
owe it to ourselves to yield to the imperative advice 
which nature gives us at this time of the year, to put: by 
our struggles for advancement, either commercial or in- 
tellectual, to give over our pushing and scheming and 
plodding, and make of our short New Engisnd summer 
that which it ought to be, a season of leisure, of rest aud 
of recuperation. 


It is not a tong season at its utmost. Our winters be- | 
gin to shut in upon us before the end of October, al- | 


though there may be glorious weeks of ‘‘out-door weath- 
er” well into November. Our summers hang back with 
persistent delay, and the sun often turns on his south- 
ward journey before we are free from the inclement raw- 
ness of the late spring. In actual fact, July and August 
are the limit of absolute summer in New England, and in 
these two months it behooves us to lay up that store of the 
season's leisure which we need to balance tie strain of 
the busy effort with which the other ten months are 
&iied. 

Thore le no movement more marked in our social life 
than that of our people gencrally toward summer leisure ; 
and there is no movement more desirable in its effects. 
It is withinthe memory of young persons that the 
stretches of marvelous sea-beach along our New England 
coast were deserted throughout the summer almost as in 
winter. There would be found here and there set up, 
for a few days of fishing, a tent occupied By a company 
of men and boys; and here and there a roughly built 
shelter for use during the shooting season when the 
weather should be cooler. There was no thought of 
permanent occupancy, no deliberate populating of the 
shores during the summer months. 

To-day, there is hardly an available building lot to be 
had within reach of easy conveyance anywhere along the 
New England coast. The cities pour out their dwellers 
on the approach of summer and scatter them along the 
sands, up on the cliffs and along the mountain sides. 
There they live in houses which for comfort are often 
superior to the cramped dwellings of the town, and for 
elegance leave little to be desired. And not only beside 
the sea and on the mountains, but throughout the farm- 
ing country—which in New England is everywhere 
beautiful— the city-dwellers betake themselves in a 
veritable emigration in search of the rest which comes of 
absolute separation from the routine of work and of 
thought and of preoccupstion with which they are 
burdened in the town. So far developed has become this 
summer movement of population fthat in our neighbor- 
ing state of Maine, whose territory includes all the 
varieties of summer delights, the ‘‘resort business” has 
reached the level of an established industry, recognized 
in official reports as among the most profitable in the 
state. 


This tendency of the new generation to make what 
may be made of the chances which the season gives for 
a period of definite leisure is to be commended. It offers 
a relief from the strain which our fast-living existence 
imposes upon us all, whether we work with our hands or 
our brains, or with both. And in another phase it may be 
seen in the increase of the number of our public holidays 
and in the rational enjoyment of them. Within the past 
ten years, the number of these oases in the desert of 
of every-day work has been notably increased ; and one of 
the most encouraging features of this increase is the dis- 
position of people to regard them as holidays pure and 
simple, for recreation and for nothing else. Although 
the Fourth of July may never lose its character of patri- 
otic commemoration—as I hope tt never will—the change 
in the character of its observance within the life of the 
present generation has been radical. We have come to 
care for it only in a secondary way as the anniversary of 


the birth of the nation, but primarily asa 4, ot 
provided that rest is attainable. As for Mem, tal <a 
memories are yet too fresh for an entire change. 
even this is fast becoming what Fast Day and Thas 
giving have become already, simply a stopping plas ke 
play in the midst of serious work. * fog 
All this I like to think is indicative of 9 wigg é 
living here in New England, in which the har, 
vigorous thought that are encvuraged by 
season may be balanced bythe leisure of 4 
of nataral comfort and quiet delights. 
FREDERICK §. 
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BROWNING’S STORY TOLDp, 


MRS. SUTHERLAND ORR’S LIFE OF THR POFT 
ll. 


In his later years Browning tried so far as Possible t 
destroy his correspondence; hence it is from bis wite 
letters that Mrs. Orr quotes largely for her account 
their life in Italy and of the little journeys they made 
when Mrs. Browning's health was sufficiently estab) sb 

| They lived mostly at Florence and at Rome, spending the 

summers usually in the Appennines, with occasional tri 
to Paris and even to London. Thus they came to ky 
many interesting people, the Storys and Landor ig Italy 
Carlyle, George Sand and Alfred de Musset in Paris, 
Tennyson and Ruskin in London. ‘Carlyle,” writes My 
Browning : 

“I like infinitely more in his personality than I expected wy 

him, and I saw a good deal of him, for he traveled with 

Paris and spent several evenings with us, we three towether 

| is one of the most interesting men I could imagine, even deep 
interesting to me, and you come to understand perfectly whey 
know him that his bitterness is only melancholy and his ap 
insensibility. Highly picturesque, too, he fs in conversation, 

| talk of writing men is very seldom so good.” 


ti 
y 


The meeting with George Sand, however, is mach 

| most interesting of these experiences and Mrs. Brownip 
| account of it is so vivid and piquant as easily to be 
| repetition. George Sand, it appears, was then in Ps 
for a few days ‘‘under a new name to escape from th 
plague of her notoriety, having taken vows ag jinst seely 
strangers.” Mrs. Browning wrote to her and she ask 
them tocall. But Browning himself was indifferen, 
not reluctant. So, says Mrs. Browning, “I prick 
Robert up to the leap-for he was really inclined tw q 
in his chair and be proud a little. ‘No,’said I, ‘you she 
be proud, and I[ won't be proud, and we will see her 
won't die, if I can help it, without seeing George Sané 
And they went. ‘‘She received us very cordially with 
hand held out, which I, in the emotion of the momen 
stooped and kissed, upon which she exclaimed: ‘Mai 
non ! je ne veux pas!’ and kissed me.” They saw mo 
of her afterwards, but their whole impression w 
scarcely a favorable one. 


“She has great nicety and refinement in her personal ways, 
think, and the cigarette is really a feminine weapon if properlj 
understood. Ah, but I didn’t see her smoke. I was unfortunas 
I could only go with Robert three times to her house, and onces 
was out. He was really very good and kind to let me go a 
after he found out the sort of socfety rampant about her. 
didn’t like it extremely, but, being the best of husbands, he 
lenient to my desires and yielded the point. She seems to live 
the abominatien of desolation, so far as regards society—crowé 
of ill-bred men who adore her, a genoux bas, betwixt a puff 4 
smoke and an ejection of saliva—society of the raged red dilute 
with the low theatrical. She herself so different, so apart, 
alone, in her melancholy disdain. I was deeply interested in 
poor woman; I felt a profound compassion for her. | didn’t mis 
much even the Greek in Greek costume who tutoyed her—a 
kissed her, I believe, s0 Kobert said—or the other vulgar maa 
the theatre who went down on his knees and called her ‘sublime 
‘Caprice d’amitie,’ said she with her quiet, gentle scorn. A nob! 
women under the mud, be certain. I would knee! down hei 
too, if she would leave it all, throw it off, and be herself as G 
made her. But she would not care for my kneeling; she does ne 
care for me.” 


Mrs. Browning says little of her own or of her bas 
band’s work and her letters are of small help in tracin 
his poetic growth. When she is not occupied with th 
noted or pleasant people they have met, she is full of 
details of their domestic life, above all, of their little so 
and his ways. Now and then, however, she shows her 
self and her hasband in situations, hitherto unknown, we 
}suspect, to the most energetic author of a “Browning 
Guide.” Thus while they were living at Rome, at ™é 
carnival, writes Mrs. Browning, ‘‘the universal madness, 


“reached me sitting by the fire (whence I had not stirred for 
three months), and you will open your eyes when I tell vou an 
I went (in domino and masked) to the great opera-ball. Yes [ 
did, really. Robert, who had been invited two or three times to 
other people’s boxes, had jproposed to return their kindness by 
taking a box himself at the opera this jnight, and entertaining 
two or three friends with ga'antine and champagne. Just ash 
and I were lamenting the impossibility of my going, on that ve 
morning the wind changed, the air grew soft and mild, and he 
maintained that I might and should go. There was 20° time we 
a domino of my own (Robert himself had 4 beautifal one m oo 
andI am having it metamorphosed into black silk ae 
myself!),so I sent out and hired one, buying the mask. - 
very much amused I was. I like to see these sane 
things. (I shall never rest, Sarianna, till [ risk MY meee an 
the bal de l’opera at Paris.) Oo you think J was —— aa 
staying in the box? No, indeed. Down I went and rapes . 
I elbowed our way through the crowd to the remotest a 
the ball below. Somebody smote me on the shoulder an‘ 
“Bella Mascherina!” and I answered as impudently a 0? 
under a mask. At two o'clock in the morning, howere 
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ged come away (being overcome by the heavy air) and! he was not neutral”was difficult ;‘‘feeling,imagination,and 


Ld y left Robert and our friends to follow at half-past 
- his married life Browning wrote comparatively 
god “Men and Women,”originally published in 1855, 

a os most of his work during that time. He was 
gecupied with his wife, his life was wandering and 

a the little appreciation his poetry had yet 
pressed heavily on him—the failure of the perfor- 

of «Colombe’s Birthday” in 1853 was especially 
oraging,—the Italian climate was little stimulus to 

4 work, and the influence of his surroundings seems 
re strengthened an inborn taste for painting and 
- gre to the weakening for the moment of his poetic 
_ After his wife’s death in 1861, all unexpected, 
Pay though she was, his heart was for some years too 
ae qutt. He wandered here and there in varions 


. «jn France and Switzerland, watching over his boy 


syutle by little preparing himself once more for com- 
wion. Finally he returned to England, again entered 
ety, and actively resumed his work. The first parts 
fhe Riag and the Book,” “the Roman murder-story,” 
ye called it, appeared in 1868. It was completed the 
«year aud then at brief intervals came the various 
» volumes of his later and inferior work. His eccen- 
as of style, encouraged by his indifference to the 
sic which long neglect on its part had bred in him, 
upon him. “It was,” says Mrs. Orr, ‘his constant 
ction, that the latest must be the best because the 
ome of the fullest mental experience and the longest 
ce in art” He wrote much but with little reg- 
ty, though he more than once tried to school himself 
produce one poem each day. He did his best work at 
pat and then ‘corrected assiduously,” But lacking 
instinct for style, his correction was often ineffective. 
Rapidly now he was finding his public and his fame was 
He enjoyed the honors that it 
sht him, more perhaps than he could modestly ex- 
The M. A. degree from Oxford, ‘‘hardly given 
«Dr. Johnson’s time except to royal personages.” and 
formation of the Browning Society seem to have 
ibim most. But he never forgot that he owed 
of his final success to the critics, to fellow authors 
pihe distinctively literary closs in general. “I used 
pout” he writes in 1865, contrasting 
bitterly his old life with his growing fame, 


frmly established. 


some- 


Ayelto go out then and see far more of merely literary 
yriters, etc., than I do now—but what came of it? There 
gmys a few people who had a certain opinion of my 
wminobody cared to speak what he thought, or the things 

treaty five years ago would not have waited so long for a 
mi, but at last a new set of men arrive who don’t mind the 
tonalities of ignoring one and seeing evcrything in an- 
(Chapman says the new orders come from Oxford and Cam- 
and all my new cultivators are the young men, more than 

lobserve that some of my old triends don’t like at all the 
on of outsiders who rescue me from their sober and private 
sj, and take those words out of their mouths which they 

m meant to say, and never did.” 

Te be had not a few warm friendships with these 

miy literary people.” He was fond of Tennyson and 

wife; “she,” he writes enthusiastically in 1866, ‘‘is 
what she was and always will be—very sweet and 

.and he seems better than ever.” He knew Thack- 
aly slightly, but with Dickens he enjoyed an unin- 
ed friendship. So too, his affection for Carlyle 
abated. Indeed Mrs. Orr seems to think this the 
constant and disinterested of his friendships. 

“Be visited him at Chelsea in the last weary days of his long 

often as their distance from each other and his own en- 
mtsallowed. Even the man’s posthumous self-disclosures 
tly availed to destroy the affectionate reverence which he 

ivays felt for him. He never ceased to defend him against 
urge of unkindness to his wife, or to believe that in the 
of their domestic unhappiness she was the more responsi- 
mihetwo. Yet Carlyle had never rendered him that service, 
witappears, which one man of letters most justly values 
wother—that of proclaiming the admiration which he pri- 
expresses for his works. The fact was incomprehensible to 
trowning—it was eo foreign to his own nature; and he com- 
don it with a touch, though merely a touch, of bitterness, 
repeating to a friend some almost extravagant eulogium 
in earlier years he had received from him tete-a-tete. ‘If 
he said ‘those words had been ever repeated in public, what 
they might have done?’ ” 

ihsome way in Mrs. Orr’s account of his later years, 
lees sight of Browning as aclear and well defined 
ulity. Perhaps it was more his fault in seeking to 

all his letters and other ‘‘personalia,” but still he 
Yidely known as a man and throughout his later life 
Buch in society; yet there are few anecdotes of his 

habits and scarcely any indications of his personal 
Tasies. Perhaps Mrs. Orr follows too scientific a 
ito admit these; for toward the end of her book, 

Bh an almost purely scientific spirit that she attempts 

ftw his portrait and what criticism she makes follows 
M@e lines, Nervous excitability, sbe tells us, was his 

at physical quality. Yet his pulse was ‘‘slow and 
Htng,” and his gayety was often forced: for he 
the says, in society, to be always entertaining. 
Risto this nervous temperament that she ascribes 
“Misiveness” in greeting old friends and new, his 
lack of self-possession,—‘I might fancy I 
wtenter a dining-room,” he says, ‘if [I did not 
long experience that I can do it,—his inability 

#42 impromptu speech and his ) irritability. Even 

tnd private conversation on any subject on which 
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the vividness of personal points of view constantly 
thwarted the attempt at a dispassionate exchange of ideas.” 
Sotoo his ‘‘loud voice,” partially due to the deafness of 
severalearly friends, showed something of ‘unconscious 
nervous stimulation.” 

He found his closest friends among foreigners rather 
tnan Englishmen and women apparently were usually his 
confidants. To them, says Mrs. Orr, he was constantly 
attracted, and yet he seems to have understood them 
ill, trying them by the same standards as he used with 
men. His affections, we are told, grew stronger with 
age, but we see so little of his later friendships that this 
is attested only by his devotion to his son. His poetry 
shows plainly enough that he lacked broad sympathies, 
and yet despite his occasional intolerance in opinion, he 
warmly appreciated and openly admired the best work of 
his contemporaries, and in the same spirit he wished 
fame and success for himself. His disposition was 
optimistic and ‘‘passive.” Finally, says Mrs. Orr rather 
mysteriously, after enumerating not a few conflicting 
qualities, “he was capable of the largest self-sacrifice 
and the smallest self-denial.” 

In the concluding chapters of her book Mrs. Orr 
hazards more or less criticism of Browning’s work and 
tries to determine what enthusiasts have called ‘his 
message.” But it is too early yet to determine his place 
even in the literature of our own time. Criticism is not 
Mrs. Orr’s purpose; nor are her judgments broad and 
satisfying. She seeks rather to tell the story of 
Browning's life, and she tells it frankly, clearly, aud well. 
It is not her fault that his poetry reveals his personality 
more than do the records of his life. He is not a hero to 
her nor does she try to make him one, and she recog- 
nizes clearly the due relation of the man and his work. 
‘*We mourn the pvet whom we have lost far less than we 
regret the man; for he had done his appointed work; and 


that work remains to us.” ARTHUR ROMNEY, 


POEM. 


Written for the One Hundred-and-Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration of the Town of Holden, Massachusetts. 
Ist, 1891. 


July 


¢ 
Fair mother. on this festal day, 
Day like a radiant jewel set 
To dim atl coms of tesser ray 
In stately Summer’s coronet, 
To hold proud natal jubilee, 
Lo! wandering children turn to thee. 
i. 
How wide so e’er our steps may roam, 
However full our fateful days, 
Fair though our chosen foster home, 
Thy honored call our spirit sways; 
From distant plain, from surging sea, 
With glad accord, we come to thee. 
Ill. 
We come, our eyes by love made keen,— 
We gaze upon thy tranquil grace, 
The record of a life serene 
Depicted on thy placid face. 
No trace of change can love descry ; 
Destroying time hath passed thee by. 


Iv. 
Still, as of old, doth towering hill 
Uphold its lofty forest crown, 
While flowering slop2s their sweets distill 
As hill to vale curves gently down. 
Still songsters sing in leafy bowers 
The songs they sung in childhood’s hours, 
v. 
The current of thy restless streams 
Flows tireless on to seek the sea; 
Industry, many-handed, teems 
Along their banks —their waters free 
O’er sweep man’s barriers, rushing fast 
On,—ever on,—vyet never past. 
Vi. 
Fresh fields of fragrant, new mown hay, 
To passing breeze their sweetness lend ; 
O’er vernal land, now sunbeams play, 
Now soft the cooling showers descend. 
Glad Plenty smiles ’mid fruit and leaves, 
Foretelling Autumn’s golden sheaves, 
vu. 


In sheltered vale, on sunny hill, 
Old homesteads stand, in tranquil state. 
Let passing generations still 
Keep those dear walis inviolate,— 
Guard, gracious town, tese homes of thine; 
Each stands, to loyal hearts, a shrine. 
vii. 


And hold, we pray, in deference meet, 
Secure from ruthless hand of time, 
Those plainer doors, where childish feet 








Up wisdom’s steeps essay'd to climb. 
They stand today—if taper lights, 
Yet shimmering to the upper heights. 
rx. 
One, loved those simple halls of yore, 
And now, behold a massive tower, 
A stately pile, a broader door— 
Stand witness to a filial dower. 
The bread once cast upon the sea, 
Returns, a hundred fold, to thee! 
x 
Thy sister churches, side by side, 
Their varied paths to heaven urge; 
Rely on each unerring guide,— 
Above their spires the lines converge! 
One sidelight from eternity, 
And rival creeds must cease to be. 
xI. 
The rolling years their record keep 
On marble shaft and grassy mound. 
One after one, to death’s chill sleep 
Our dear ones pass,—yon hallowed ground 
A Mecca stands, where oft the heart 
With tender memory dwells apart. 
XII. 
Yet, living faces smile once more; 
Old playmates pause, love ne’er outgrown. 
Today shall magic touch restore 
Again unto our hearts our own; 
Time,change and death are powerless still, 
When mystic chords of memory thrill. 
xIm. 
Lo here, lo there, a friend we name,— 
Like scattered rays in one they blend: 
Behold, the dear old town we claim 
Our friend—nay more, our father’s fiiend: 
Faithful, though fortune pass us by, 
Steadfast when stormy seas roll high. 
xXIv. 
O, Life, snon with smile or frown, 
With tender touch or barbad steel, 
Thou liftest up, or hurlest down 
Remorseless, ‘neath thine iron heel. 
With all thou hast, with all thou art, 
Still dost thou lack the mother heart. 


XV. 

So, gilded treasure of the mine, — 

Idol ornate, with feet of clay— 
Before thy glittering, hollow Shrine 

Vainly we kneel, in vain we pray, 
To soul’s deep need, to heart’s lone cry, 
Thy empty ring makes vain reply. 

XVI. 

And Fame,around whose honored board, 

Pale votaries press,ambition-thrilled, 
Too late we learn thy feasts sfford 

But Dead Sea apples, ashes-filled ; 
Thy liveries bring nor warmth nor glow 
When biting blasts o’ersweep life’s snow. 

XVII. 

No gold, no gain, no fleeting “cheer, 

A cordial to the soul can prove, 
Lifting to Hope’s glad atmosphere. 

Like kindly joys of kindred love. 
This tried and trusted loyalty, 
We find, O, mother town, in thee! 


XVI. 
A debt to busy time we owe,— 
To time, that fain would make thee old. 
Lo, worn and faded records show 
Thy second century half told,— 
Again among thy laurel leaves 
Its peerless flower the century weaves. 
xrx. 


As tides that sweep the shrinking sand, 
Stern through their mighty billows be, 
Yet scatter on the barren strand 
The treasures of a boundless sea— 
So passing years, with footsteps fleet, 
Have poured their treasures at thy feet. 


xx. 

Unfaltering, thy trust in God, 
Untarnished still thy spotless fame, 
Unseathed by heaven's chastening rod 
Of pestilence, or flood or flame,— 
Mighty, when there was none to save, 
God blessed thee, in the land He gave. 


XXI. 

He blessed thee, and He blesseth still. 
Man’s days like shadows shall decline, 

Death work his stern, reientless will, 
While centuries pass aud,make no sign. 

Yet happy shali that people be, 

Who trust, eternal God, in thee! 


GRORGLA ALLEN Puox. 
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THE NEW HARBY AND LUGY, === =a seit 


A Story of Life To-Day in Boston. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| strain, you must remember I am in Boston, and it is Com-| 
|mencement week. When you hear the list of all the) 


laces I have becn to, you will only wonder that I have | 


| 
Twice to Cambridge since Class Day! Yes, indeed; for 


'Aunt Martha took me Monday afternoon to the lovely 
| Harvard Annex Day 


So tempting and lovely the beeuti- 
ful house stands, like a real family home, only so largely 


hospitable to so many ‘‘daughters.” As I sat in my 
| 


Bry EDWARD EVERETT HALE anp LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


VI. 
LUCY TO KATE. 
Boston, June 26, 1891. 
My Dear Kate:— 

I am still having such hurried days in _ this 
busy Boston thet I bardly know how f can ever 
finish a letter to you, but as [ have a few quiet moments, 
I will begin a letter ‘‘between tho diops” as it were, al- 
though I have not yet heard of your receiving my last 
letter. I had supposed that this wasto be a quiet week, 
for ‘‘my family,” as I call them, went away ‘fuesday, and 
I supposed I should enter upon that ‘‘solitude,” that 
Cousin Rupert has promised me in my summer in Boston. 

For a summer in Boston it is to be. Everybody has 
consented and I am quite happy. My own plansare not | 
exactly to be carried out, it is true , for I have ventured 
to have plans of my own for the first time in my life, and 
some of them are to be allowed. For instance, [ am go- 
ing to begin on some ‘‘work,” actually, such as we used to | 
talk about that last summer, in our dreams of idleness on 
the ‘‘mountain side” in dcar Vermont. I am afraid you} 
will think it sounds like an idle kind of work, from its 
name fur I am really going to ‘‘try” and teach in one of 
the Vacation Schools for the Boston children. ! want to 
begin on something, and [ dv want to earn a little bit of 
money. And Anna Davis has told me about these 
schools, how they have been going on for some years. 

She says she was here one of the verv first summers, 

when the whole thing was to be tried for an experiment, 
and they did not know how many tables would be 
needed, or how many rooms, for nobody knew how 
many scholars there would be. Of course there 
were a great many sceptical people who latghed 
at the idea of any chileren coming to school voluntarily. 
“Of course, they would stay away, if they _were not 
obliged to go to school, and insummer too, when they 
might be playing out of doors and having a good time.” 
These wise people did not realize how many children there 
are in Boston who have only the street sidewalks for 
‘‘out-of-doors” to play in, and ob, such narrow streets, | 
f youcould but see them. So Anna tells me that the 
very first summer that the Vacation Schools were opencd 
at the South End, she went to the schoul building, granted 
for their use for the summer months, and she had many 
misgivings, expecting to find only a group of teachers 
and committees on the school-steps, but as she approach- 
cd, she found a crowd before the doors, and there were 
three hundred children waiting admittance. Well, you 
have heard how successful they have been since, and how 
many interesting things are taught there, all kinds of 
occupations, and children are very ready to learn that 
“to do something” isas good fun as any kind of play. 

Anna Davis came in to interrupt my letter, but we 
went on in our talk witha little of the same subject. 





little corner with my ice cream and cake, nesr the end of 
it all, { could look out on such famous people. Maria 
could tell me all their names, and I can now put their) 


faces along with their names, in my memory and my | 
gratitude. 

But I must not stop over this, for we hurried away, | 
and I came into town to go with Anna Davis to the ban- 
quet at the New England Conservatory of Music. Don’t 
you think I am fortunate, for she seems to know every- | 
body that Aunt Martha and ‘‘the family” here do not | 
know? And I met at this ‘reunion ” so many unexpected 
friends, and have made so many plans for the next few | 
weeks. 

But to go on with my journal. Tuesday was terribly 
crowded, ‘the family” going off in the morning, and per- 
baps I may as well tell you now what is going to happen 
tome. Itis the result of a deep-laid plot of Aunt 
Martha’s. She has insisted upon my staying on, in this 
large deserted house, wh'ch they leave this week for) 
a summer at Bar Harbor. The house is not utterly de- 
serted, for a delightful old house-keeper stays all sum-| 
mer with her son, whose principal business will be t 
keep off the burglars. She will give me my breakfast 
and late dinner, and I may.get my luncheon elsewhere or 
or at home, if I prefer. It all seems quite too ingenious 
an arrangement for me, but Aunt Martha says that 
‘‘Hetty” (her real name is Mehitable) will anyhow pro- 
vide for herself and her family. She is to havea dress- 
maker daughter stay with her, and she may as well pro- 
vide for me too. So I auto keep the dear little 
bed room I have been occupying here while much of the 
rest of the house is to be shut up. Only, for my very, 
very own, I am to have the little room off the library, 
where I can study and scribble as much as I please, as I 
um doing now, and which makes it so tempting to linger 
along over these letters to you. AndI can go into the 
library as much as I please. My hours at the Vacation 
School will be in the morning, so imagine my afternoons 
here. Only I do not yet begin on those quiet afternoons. 
Cousin Rupert and his father stayed on for Commence- 
ment, so that is how I happepea to go to Camovridge that 
day—only there is more to tell first. 


| 





~ 


I do not get a letter from you, and [I am very sure 
that y. ur first letter in answer to mine will be full of 


| questions and wonderings about ‘‘Cousin” Rupert, and 


with justice, since he is not real.y my cousin. So let me 
calm your anticipated fears. I think # can venture to 
tell you something—since you are so far away, and it 
will not be likely to get into the newspapers, which, by 
the way, I never find time to read lere—something I will 
confide to you, though it is a profound secret. [It was quite 
early in the business, I think the very night 1 arrived,that 
“Cousin” Rupert told me that heis engaged to a young 
lidy ‘‘out West,” but that it was all kept secret, for the pres- 
ent, (I believe his mother Knows about it), and I didn’t 
quite understand the reason for its heing secret, but I 
think the young lady wishes it; so if you meet her any- 
where ‘‘out West” don’t you mention it to her! Lonly speak 





She was amused at seeing on my table an old copy of 
‘Harry and Lucy” that I found in the library here. I 
always have suspected that my mother naned me after 
this celebrated old-fashioned ‘‘Lucy” of Miss Edge- 
worth. So I have been again looking up her history, 
and have been wondering if my character had been 
formed on the ‘‘Harry and Lucy” plan, and spite of much 
that Anna and I find to laugh at in this very instructive 
work, that the children of the present day would turn 
up their noses at—in spite of this—our mothers and 
fathers did well to teach us to love to be occupied with 
‘*something.” 

Listen to this description of the father and mother: 
—they ‘took care that Harry and Lucy should neither be 
made to dislike kuowledge by having tiresome, lung 
talks, nor rendered idle and unable to command their 
attention, by having too much amusement. Spoiled 
children are never happy. Between breakfast and 
dinner they ask a hundred times, ‘What o’clock is it?’ 
Or they must have somebody to amuse them or some 
new toys,” etc. Harry and Lucy were not like them. 
‘They loved ‘reading, found continually a number of 
employments and of objects which entertained and 
interested them. . . . If any extraordinary amuse- 
ment was given to them, such, for instance, as their 


seeing an elephant, they enjoyed it as much as possible; | 


but in general Harry and Lucy felt that they wanted 
nothing beyond their common, every-day occupations. 
Besides these, there was always something going on in 
the house,” etc. 

_ This is so much a picture of the way in which I was 
brought up, that Ido hope you will forgive my sending 
t to you, but you don’t know how much [I have spared 
you and left out. Andif my letter takes an instructive 


of it to you, lest you shou'd think ‘‘Cousin” Rupert should 

| appear to you too devoted to me. Butinall these expe- 
(ditions, the family have gone round with me, only he has 
| been the one to explain things. 

It was his father, however, whotook me about 
Commencement Day, and I really saw Cambridge for the 
first time, because it was such a brilliant, glorious day,and 
Class Day there was such a deplorable rain in the evening. 
If you could have seen my white muslin skirt after it was 
all through—through with that, I fear. But mine was no 


our dresses were really very respectable. I have cut 
you off short in my description of that wonderful Monday 


which I am to have plenty of time to write. 





| 


|ment”—the graduating class, I mean. 


| self, and it did séem pleasant to be doing what I liked al 
| by myself, which was to go to see the Normal Art Schoo 


‘exhibition, not far from us here, in @ hall in one of the strange fellow to his cousin. But I found te "'" 


| in the towns along the Boston and Lowel! 


worse than anybody’s else; and during the dancing time ' 


but I shall return to it when those leisure days come in 


This goes in ‘‘scrabbles” between many goings and | she would have understood who it was, if I had lef 
comings, but I must tell you how it was not Cousin| card. So we came down the dark stairs and inte 
Rupert, but his father, who went with me into some of | court again. : , 
the college buildings, and he showed me the room where 
my father lived most of his college days, and we met| which happened to be particularly dark, we pass 
;many of his old friends, and the whole place is so| young man hurrying by us. As he made room for 0s! 
| charming, with the old buildings and new ones and the] pass, a door opened at the foot of the stairs, and fume 
/college green. It does look fascinating, and I should | little light into the darkness. For some reason ! tame 
\think they would all wish it was really the ‘“‘Commence- back, and for some reason he turned back to look, ant 


| But I must tell you about the day before. Aunt| Day, at Cambridge. I could not tell very well oo ® 
| Martha, aud Maria, and the rest, all off at an early| face was bandaged up, and he really did look differes 

jhour. It was a dreadful piece of business for them, as| only I felt sure he was the same. (ne of Cousi® Rupert 
|they usually breakfast so late, and Maria did not look| friends introduced him to me—my Class Day partaet, 
/half awake as I bade her good-by. Meanwhile, I had| mean—butI did not understand lis name, and ¢ 7 
| written a letter home, and after they left I set off by my-| Rupert declared afterwards that he dido' know § 


WU, TAL 


school buildings. And here I met Anna p,y, 
introduced to me seme of ber teacher fr 
went all round the building to see t), differen 
besides the exhibition itself, which was very jp. 
It made me a little envious of other girls aqys,, 
1 wished I might have had just such 


and 
Winds, ing 


wy 
t 


ta he 
& Uadining > 
i 


with one or two friends, we went down wy, , = 
interspersing first a visit to the Flower ang p, : . +, M4 | 
Horticultural Hall. Oh, the exquisity 8! | : . 
saw anything like them before, great, fy si = 
and red roses, so gorgeous! We had to run ax a ‘# 
the strawberries, they were too tempting, nal Pi : - 
us of luncheon. I sat thizking of al) y P 

| flowers, and then of our eautiful mountain jgynw ve 
blossom at home, and then of the children hers «, b “a 
not seeing any of it, and going to schoo! Sua ss : 


school-rooms were the airiest places they eayia 
and I could not help speaking about t. wha 
Anna's friends exclaimed: ‘But, ob, you mest :, 
with us, this very afternoon to the Flower ieee 
the North End, and you will see that 
Boston not only see, but give away flowers 
So then she went on to tell us how ther 


Was t 
meeting of this mission at one of the schoo 
that afternoon, and we all went to it, and hog 
report of all their work. They call e Child 
Flower Work Mission, for it is the ch W » 


on. There are fifty girls from the North Ey 
who distribute the flowers in bands of | 
call ‘the Advance Guard.” Then thy 

are called ‘‘the Relief Guard.” [ wish you « 
heard the account of all the work they } 


carry bunches of flowers to old people aud sick » 
and to the public instiiutions and the Copp's H 
ground, and 6052 bunches of flowers wer 


last year. Now, please multiply the pleasu 
6000 gave ito those who received them in thelr ov 
rooms, by the pleasure of the 6000 girls who carried 
about, and it will give you some idea of what these 
sions are doing. I am promised some flowers + ; 
myself some day—and here, let me tell you of 4 
adventure! 


thar + 
tual 


Later.—I left off at an adventure, but you may 
it so very exciting, and I shall have to bevin by a 
My mother left as a parting injunction, that | < 
up an old ‘retainer of the family” as I call be rh 
nobody has seen or heard from these years 
But we have only known that she lived s re att 
North End, a very worthy person, named Mis ew 
with @ very odd first name. [ happened to think 
her, as we came away from the Flower Miss 
day, for we fassed the street where she is suppos 
live. So a day or two ago I made Anva 
| in that region again with me, and we found th 
street and passed into a little court. such as they 
Boston, with crowds of children on the door-ste 
though it was not one of the hottest days; but you . 
not wonder that they wanted to be out of their houses 
Well, they all of them seemid to know where M 
Dexter lived and a little girl went along with us to sh 
us the house and up stairs. For, my dear, we had 
mount three flights of stairs, that seemed to g 
narrower and narrower the higher we went, or, verity 
it was because I grew more and more frightened 
last, we reached the door, but we found jit locked. 1 
little girl supposed ‘‘she” must be out, and as we pou 
ed with the ends of our parasols and could not o 
anybody answer, we came to the same conclusivs. 1 
little girl said Miss Dexter was apt to go out int 
afternoon, if it did not rain and if she had not been 
in the morning, and she declarcd she was not deaf 
was a little afraid she might be in a fit, and that a 
ought to get in somehow to see to her, bat the li 
girl declared she was not likely to lock the door int 
daytime, if she were in; so we reluctantly turned awy 


rel 


barn 


save 













forIlam sureI do not know when! can ever fod 
way there again. But Anna Davis says she is willing 
go again with me. So I stuck a great bunch of laa 
into the door-handle and left. I did not have aay ¢ 
or pencil with me to write anything, and I don't supp 









But here was the adventure. On the very lower st# 





am almost sure that he was one of my partwers \ 





a 


and that Dit 


1} and never saw him nor heard of bia. “ 


+ een Anil 
1} ought to have asked his perm'‘ssion before iptroce 
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ss ry agreeable in the little time I saw him and 
gow aan. We discovered that he was as much of 
Jed - in Boston as Iam, but I got the idea he was 

Te aan so I can’t really quite believe that it 
sing © port felt so confused after turning round to 
~ that I hurried Anna away as fast as we 


sare at him, 

at a jown through the court into the street, and 
noo 

ene we could find the street-car very soon. 

ppill 


"ona declares that my partner looked very ‘‘rowdy” 
oA nandage on, and she declares he cannot be any 
Rupert’s friends’ friends, as, doubtless, he 
iain ome from a street fight. But anyhow, he 
; a gentleman, even with his bandage on, and [ 
she really thinks s9 too, ooly she wants 


+ Cousin 
oed like 
satty sure 
other ne. aud I have felt some compunctions and as 
t spt to have stopped and asked what had happened 
ue pecause if heisa stranger in town, we micht have 
m some help. 
was he doing in that out of the way court 
nement house? Anna has quite upset me by 
that he, too, may be asking what I was doing 
abe also is very sure that she saw him looking 
a i as we got into the West End car. 
your letter has come, at last, but you have not yet 
first one to you, but Cousin Rupert took 
itand said he would see that it reached you, 


i mv 
aye i 


» pas arranged for some one to call every day for 


tors to you and to everybody, somebody who will 


ev are mailed properly. You hope, in your letter, 
ty | write you some description of Boston, and 

seis. and the Common, etc., and I have not sent 
, word of description. 


t qm still much bewildered at the crowds in the streets, 
swonderif the time is really goirg to come, when 
. diy” is out of town. One place is particularly 
' e, and that is the crossing over Park Square. 
ve seems no reason for calling it a square, for 
r five streets all come in at angles, the Common and 
spite Garden form an angie on one side, and electric cars 
»4 horse-cars of every description and color cume cross- 
seach other on a'l these streets. They do say that as 
ae as two Women &@ Week are Kuocked down here by 
rts or cars and carried to the hospital, and many of 
em dic. Thismay be anexaggeration. I am most afraid 
f the wild horses careering avout here as I struggle to 
«s to a middle point, where there is aa electric lamp, 
refuge. Not such wild horses and mus- 
sas you ave Sceiog in your western wanderings, only 


A a place ol 


wacar-lorses that stand about at this corner, to drag 
ox horse Cars that come along up a slope that there is 
I have failed to see that there is any 
having been brought up on the side of Asney 
But [ am always glad to see an 
im horse come to help pull on the crowded cars any 
ine ouly [am very much afraid of them and fear that 
day | may be one of the women carried to the hospi- 


app wed to De here. 


in Vermont. 


00.3 i! 


elightful plan of Aunt Martha’s has just been 
mried into effect. She was a little worried that [should be 
be house alone, as she calls it, even with the staid house- 
pr. “Suppose anybody wants to come and see you,” 
besaid before she left, ‘‘I do not think it would be 
jie proper to receive company alone.” I insisted 
should have no ‘‘company” and no time to receive, but 
he has been writing notes, and arranging that Anna 
pavis shall come and stay here with me. Anna is many 
ars older than I, with experience in Boston, and Aunt 
tha evidently thinks she will tame my wild aspira- 
ions with her sober wisdom. Soshehasjustcome and is 
Biablished in Maria’s pretty room, and we are very 
Mppy. Sheis a very busy person, so we may not be to- 
eherso very much, but we shall have our evenings 
egelher, and can make such pleasant plans for excur- 
ons about town. Anna points out, that if my friend of 
ass Day should turn up to call some day with his ban- 
isged head, she can receive him with all propriety. But 
Pill beras [have told Aunt Martha that I shall not 
“"Tecelve,” 





We went Saturday last to the school festival at the 
‘chanics Building where over 3000 graduates from the 
ston public sch.ols assembled for a reception. It was 
Yetutifal occasion. Iwas so glad to see this famous 
Age building of which I bave heard so much—and all 
Sowded, my dear—and bands of music, with processions 
Mthechildren, and each one of them, as all psssed 
‘at the platform, received a beautiful bunch of flowers. 
Every girlin Boston must have been in that crowded 
= The Mayor spoke to the children, and after the giv- 
™g of the flowers, every child had a mug of ice-cream, 
aed a box of cake, and after that came dancing in the 
“te hall, and it was ail such a pretty, merry sight. It 


J } ley . 
Wa lovely occasion, and we were very fortunate to 
Ve tickets. 


¥ 


Ihave not told how I bave enjoyed the Sunday here. 
ame and I went first to the Arlington Street Church, but 
_ closed so we went to the Second Church, where 
* came in upon an exquisite choral service, and heard a 
Petutifal and most helpful sermon from Mr. Horton. I 
"nt venture to tell you how full of poetry and pti 
sue was, about the ‘‘lions,” in one’s path, ‘social 
~ €¥en “religious lions.” 








BOSTON 














Some of the churches willclose for the summer, but | 


we are promised good preaching in many that will be 
open. We had a lovely waik through the garden as we 
left the church,along the gay flower borders, and sitting 
awhile on the inviting seats. This letter will have to 
hurry away without my telling you of the delights of the 
Common and garden. 

{To be Continued.] 





DREAMS OF INVENTION, 


Some curious instances of the way in which science 
and invention in this ceatury have realized the most 
fanciful dreams of romancers of earlier days are collected 
by a writer in the Revue Scientifique. Mother Shipton’s 
prophecies—which we know were not prophecies at all, 
but written by a practical joker after the fact—fail to 
meet the conditions as exactly as do some of 
avowedly imaginative tales of wonder. Thus, as long 
ago as 1632, there was described, ina litthe monthly 
publication called the Courier Veritable, something very 
like Edison’s phonograph. We quote from a translation 
in the Popular Science Monthly. 

‘Captain Vosterloch has returned from his voyage to 
the southern lands which he started on two years and a 
half ago, by order of the States-General. He tells us 
among other things that in passing through a strait below 
Magellan’s, he landed in a country where Nature has 
furnished men witha kind of sponges which hold sounds 
and articulations as our sponges hold liquids. So, when 
they wish to dispatch a message to a distance, they speak 
to one of the sponges, and then send it to their friends. 
They, receiving the sponges, take them up gently and 
press out the words that have been spoken into them, and 
learn by this admirable means all that their correspon- 
dents desire them to know.” 


these 


A yet nearer approach to this in vention was conceived 
in 1650 by Cyrano de Bergerac, who wrote of a journey 
to the countries of the Moon. The supernatural being 
who acted as his guide gave him for his entertainment 
some of the books of the country, 
This is what he saw and heard. 

“On opening the box LI found inside a concern of 
metal, something like one of our watches, full of curious 
little springs and minute machinery. 


enclosed in 


It was really a 
book, but a wonderful book that has no leaves or letters ; 
a book, for the understanding of which the eyes are of 
When any 
wishes to read, he winds up the machine with its great 
number of nerves of all Kinds, aud turns the pointer to 
the chapter he wishes t» hear, there come out, as 
if from the mouth or of an instrument of 
music, the distinct and various sounds which serve the 
Great Lunarians as the expression of language.” 

In 1760 another dreamer, Tiphaigne de La Roche, 
published under the title of Giphantie, an anagrain of his 
name, a curious little work in which photography is des- 
eribed—in the ultimate state to which it has just been 
brought—with the reproduction of the colors. Tiphaigne 
supposes himself transported to the palace of the elemen- 
tary genii, the chief of whom told him ; 

‘You know that the rays of light, reflected from dif- 
ferent bodies, form a picture and depict those bodies on 
all smooth surfaces, like the retina of the eye, water, and 
ice. The elementary spirits have endeavored to fix those 
transient images; they have composed a very subtle and 
viscous matter, quick in drying and hardening, by means 
of which a picture is made in a wink. They wash a piece 
of cloth with this matter, and present it to the objects 
which they desire to depict. The first effect of the var- 
nished cloth is that of a mirror, iu which one can see all 
the bodies, near and distant, of which the light can bring 
the image.The cloth with its viscous coating holds the im- 
ages, which the glass cannot do. The mirror represeats 
the objects faithfully to you but retains none; our clothe 
represent them no less faithfully, but keep them all. The 
impression of the images is made the instant the cloth 
receives them. It is taken away at once, and put in a 
dark place; an hour later, the coating has dried, and you 
have a picture, all the more precious because no art can 
imitate the truthfulness of it, and time can not damage it 
in any way. We take from the purest source, the body 
of light, the colors which painters extract from different 
materials, and which time never fails to change. The 
precision of the design, the variety of the expression, the 
touches of more or less strength, the gradation of shades, 
the rules of perspective, are all abandoned to. Nature, 
which, with a sure course that is never false to itself, 
traces on our clothsthe images which are imposed by her 
on our eyes, and causes us to question whether what we 
call realities are not other kinds of phantoms imposed up- 
on our sight, hearing, touch, anl all the senses at once. 
The elementary spirit then went into physical details ; first 
on the nature of the adhesive substance which intercepts 


no use—only the ears are necessary. one 


when 
of aman 


and holds the rays; then on the difficulties met in prepar- | 


ing and using it; and, lastly, on the part played by light 
and the dried substance; three problems which I propose 
to the physicists of our time, aud leave to their 


|sagacity.” And for more than a century they have been 
} ‘ , Ly 

ot eve ve they full 
| at. work upon them, and not even now have they y 
| solved them. 
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A JAPANESE THEATRE. 


As access to the far East and to Japan especially, 
grows easier and easier, the number of newspaper 
letters, magazine articles, and even substantia! volumes 
in which the various aspects of oriental life are describ- 
ed more or less understandingly and appreciatively, 
steadily increases. The writer may have passed through 
Japan in three weeks or lived there three years; in 
either case he prints, if he can, his impressions. But the 
Japanese drama, weil developed as it is, and Japanese 
theatrical performances in particular, have hitherto 
escaped notice. The most recent, however, of American 
writers on Japau, Mrs. Scidmore, gives along chapter 
in her ‘‘Jinrikisha Days” to an account of the principal 
theatre at Tokio and its plays and actors. 

The great theatre of Tokio is the Shintomiza, a long, 
gabled building, ornamented above the row of entrance 
doors by pictures of scenes from the play. The street is 
lined with tea-houses, or restaurants, fora play is nota 
hap-hazard two-hour after-dinner incident. A man goes 
for the day, carefully making up his theatre party be- 
forehand, the plays generally beginning at eleven o’clock 
in the morning. and ending at eight or nine in the even- 





ing. After a short run the hours during which the great 
actors appear and the great stage effects are made 


become known, and the spectator may time his visit 
accordingly. 

The theatre buildings are light, flimsy, wooden struc- 
tures with straw-mats and matting everywhere. They 
are all alike, a square auditorium with sloping floor, a 
single low gallery and a stage the full width of the house. 
The floor space is divided into so-called bexes by low rail- 
ings that serve as bridges for the occupants to pass in 
and out. Visitors always sit ou the floor, each box being 
square and designed for four peovle. The 
gallery has one row of boxes at either side, several rows 
facing the stage, and behind them a pen, where the multi- 
tude stand and listen, paying one or two coppers for each 
act. The gallery of the ‘tgods"is called the ‘‘deaf seat,” 
but the deaf hear well enough to be vociferous. 

There is always a drop curtain, generally ornamented 
with a gigantic character or solitary symbol, and often 
nowadays covered with picturesque advertisements. 
The actors enter the stage by two long, ralsed walks 
through the auditorium, so that they seem to come from 
without. These raised walks, ona level with the stage 
and the heads of the spectators in the floor boxes, are 
called the hana michi, or flower-walks, and as a popular 
actor advances his way is strewn with flowers. The exits 
are sometimes by the hana michi and sometimes by the 
wings, according to the scene. 

Japane-e theatres use the revolving stage, which ha 
been their original and unique possession for two centu- 
ries. A section of the stage flooring, twenty or thirty 
feet in diameter, revolves like a 


six feet 


railway turn-table, on 
lignum-vitw# wheels, moved by coolies below stairs, who 
put their shoulders to projecting bars, as with the silk- 
press. The wings come to the edge of this circle, and 
at a signal a whole house whirls around and shows its 
other rooms orits garden. Some'imes the coolies turn 
too quickly and the actors are rolled out of sight gestic- 
ulating and shouting. The scenery is painted on wings 
that draw aside, or on flies hoisted overhead. Curiously 
enough, the signal for opening the curtain is the same as 
that used at the Comédie Francaise—three blows on the 
floor with a big stick. The miniature scale of thing 

Japanese makes it possible to filla real scene with life- 
like detatis. The stage is always large enough for three 
or four actual houses to be set as a front, and the scene. 
painters produce extraordinary illusions in the back- 
grounds and wings. Some of the finest stage pictures I 
have seen were in Japan. 

Women do not appear on the Japanese stage, female 
parts being played by men, who often make these rdles 
their specialty, cultivating and using their voices always 
ina thin, high falsetto. The make-up, the voices, gait, 
action, and manner of some of these actors are wonderful. 
Outside the great theatres, in plays and side-show enter- 
tainments, that may be compared with our dime muse- 
ums, @ woman is occasionally found on the stage. 

The existing theatre and the legitimate drama are not 
yet three centuries old, and the name shibai, meaning 
turf places, or grass plot, implies the same evolution 
from out-door representations that the occidental drama 
had. Authorship is rarely connected with the plays, and 
authors’ royalties are unknown. Plays are usually 
written in the simpler hirakana, or running characters, 
in which light romances and books for women are 
written, and this fact alone shows the esteem in which 
dramatic literature is held. Incidents in history, lives 
of warriors, herces, and saints furnish themes for the 
drama, and all the common legends and fairy tales are 
put upon the stage. The trials, tortures, and miracles 
of the early days of Buddhism, and the warlike histories 
of the great feudal houses, furnish tragedies and sensa- 
tional and spectacular plays without end. 
also, romantic melodramas, emotional dramas, and 
comedies of delicious hamor and satire. The Japanese 
theatre has reached its present development slowly and 
,through many difficulties. It is just beginning to be 
| worthy of the country and the people. 
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RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


Boston may truly be said to keep the Fourth of July 
in Common. 


Allour Daisy Millers and the rest of the Millers are 


setting sail for Europe, 
(mis) represent America. 


‘The elephants isn’t much like mine,” said the small 
owner of a Noah’s ark, at thecircus, ‘‘but the people is 
kind o’. Because you can't tell which is Shems and Hams 
and which is wives.” 


If pedestrians could have something to say about the 
brand of th: cigars that are smoked along the public 
streets, iife would begin to be worth living. What genius 
will invent an automatic smoke consumer, to fit the mal- 
odorous cigar? 


The prospects are now said to be first-class for the 
most astonishing Agricultural Fairs. The prize pumpkins 
are justifying the fondest hopes of the farmer, and the 
gingerbread man is hunting up new recipes for bis spec- 
falty. Nature has joined in alliance with the farmers, if 
she has not actually joined the Farmers’ Alliance. 

By the law comes the knowledge of sin. That auda- 
cious trick of robbing the offertory plate in a Brooklyn 
church should never have been made public. People 
whose worst offence has been the occasional contribation 
of buttons, may now snatch coin, or possibly something 
more to the purpose. 


To work the Wyoming star into the flag just right, 
dividethe forty-four stars into six rows, the upper and 
lower rows to haveeight stars each, and the four Iinter- 
vening rows to hold seven stars each. Then shake out 
the folds tothe breeze, and if you feel like cheering, 
cheer ! 


Nothing can exceed the toploftiness of the custodians 
of the five-o'clock-closing stores. The gesture of com- 
mand with which they wave back those improvident 
customers who arriye at 4.59 is something to cower 
under. And they will keep right on doing it until they 
have driven would be customers to distraction, or the 
country. 


Tennis biscuits are the latest culinary triumph. They 
are not made to be the sport of the racket, but to eat 
with lemonade. Yet their name doves suggest those 
beautiful little bullet biscults that anxious young wives 
eompound for gallant husbands, who usually pocket one 
surreptiously, for a breast protector or achance missile 
in time of need. 


Telegraphy should be a popular choice with ;oung 


people who aspire to the smile of fortune. Most of our 
scientific electricians of seven and eight figure fortunes 
began as telegraph operators, and of course, ‘‘without a 
dollar.” Young people, by the by, should look out to be- 
gin without ninety-nine cents that the story of their 
respective careers may not lack that finely effective touch. 


The bathing season is fairly upon us, and a lecture 
upon caution is in order. As Colonel Shepard remarks: 

**One can hardly think of a greater antithesis than that 
of the young and modest girl lightly tripping over the 
sands and enjoying the first bathing of her gracefui 
limbs in the briny waters, under a cloudless sky and amid 
the pleasant breezes, and instantaneouly becoming the 
bride of death.” 


That is a real pretty thing that Edgar Fawcett says 
about New York womenas entertainers of foreigners. 
The titled stranger would soon discover, he says, ‘‘that 
he had swiftly become with these fashionable ladies an ob- 
ject of idolatry, and that all the single ones were thrilled 
with the idea of marrying him, while all the married 
ones felt pierced by the sad realization that destiny had 
disqualified them for so golden abit of luck.” No one 
can discern inthis remark the ‘‘glad ring of the opti- 
mist’s patriotic voice.” 


Now who shall say that those were not graceful little 
courtesies that were exchanged between the Queen of 
Roumania and the Queen of England? Carmen Sylva 
gave Victoria a volume of her poems, in beautifully 
painted vellum binding, with each page exquisitely 
illuminated ; and Victoria gave Carmen Sylva Sir Theo- 
dore Martin’s ‘‘Life of the Prince Consort,” with the 
two volumes of her own ‘‘Highland Journal,” all splen- 
didly bound. And both these ladies were supremely 
satisfied with their own offerings, no doubt, whatever 
they might have thought of the return gift. 


On Wednesday, July 1, all lovers of strong drink start- 
ed in with a clean record before the courts, but they will 
want to study out the new state laws regulating drunk- 
enness, when they are feeling pretty well. The gist of 
it seems to be that if the victim can make the officer in 


where they will continue to 


charge believe that it is ‘‘probably true” that he has not first ringing. The Philadelphians were no 
sven arrested for drunkenness twice before within the recast the metal, and after the first reading of the 
previous twelve months, he can be released from custody. | ration of Independence the Liberty Bell wa, a 
, This sounds like easy sailing, but there is a probation | more than two hours, while the booming of ca 
officer to investigate the statement of released defen- | the beating of drams struck the key-note for on 


dants, so the way of the transgressors will continue to be 
hard, after all. 


That the American girl is not above earning an honest 
living, let the following advertisement, clipped from a 
Sunday paper, bear witness: 

I will answer letters from ladies who want for companion an 

American young lady. 

Mark the fine condescension of the wording. Her 
| course is a concession from the start. She will answer 
|letters. Let none hesitate to address her. Seriously, 
| there is something very pitifal as well as absurd in the 
| state of affairs when a young woman feels qualified for 
no more positive position in life than that of a ‘‘compan- 
ion.” 


The improvements in the Old Granary Burying Ground 
are now so manifest that the waiting car-passengers oo 
Tremont street have some inducement to stand back to 
the highway. The grass is making a brave show among 
the gray old stones, and perhaps a very litt'e of the pecu- 
liar atmosphere of tradition and mystery has disappeared 
with the tangle of branches in the dim old ground. 
The Old Granary always conveys a peculiar impression of 
gloomy spaciousness, and its inaccessibility has wrought 
upon ‘the imagination of those whoare appealed to by such 
relics of the past. ‘That was a great gray letter day when 
the hearts of our authorities melted under the influence of 
Grand Army week, and the heavy gate-—that, like that to 
which Lady Dedlock resorted—is ‘‘allers locked,” was 
thrown open to an awe-stricken public These grassy 
spaces and elaborate rockeries and landscape designs are 
all very picturesque and correct, but those dank memorial 
aisles, and vistas of ancieat headstones had a character 
all theirown. The sunlight of the present seems less 
fitting for the old seventeenth century ground than the 
gloom and shadows of the past,—at least to unenterpris- 
ing sentimentualists, like some people I might name. 


OBSERVATIONS 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE DAY. 

Viewed as a day, there is something alcogether peca- 
liar about the Fourth of Jaly. It appears to set itself up 
for a shining mark, and every young scion of our country 
makes 1t D018 Nrst QULY ty Ore upun lL—evenlr With no more 
formidab:e weapon than a toy pistol or a cannon cracker. 

Exactly what fitness the budding patriot sees in the 
mingling of noise and patriotism nobody is able to find out. 
Noise and indepeadence have more in common, and the 
inherent tendency to shake off restraint makes the small 
boy inventive of ways and means to torture tfle reposeful 
pait of the community. The fire-cracker is tenaciously 
held to—till it goes off—notwithstanding the fact that it 
is a very un-American medium of demonstration. Why 
should the almond-eyed Chinese roll fuse and paper into 
a explosive cylinder for young Ameriea to throw under 
the feet of his elders when Declaration of Independence 
Day comes round? 

To what end is our land produ.ing Edisons and mapi- 
fold genuises if not that they may invent and perfect 
such an American once-a-year substitute for the heathen 
Chinee’s cracker, that dead and gone patriarchs will want 
to come back to earth to send the nineteenth century out 
with a grand jubilee boom? 

The fish horn is American—we make tin enough for 
that—but it is inglorious and discordant, better fitted for 
a land of barbarians that for the sort of country America 
is growing into. Better than the abomiuation of the tin 
horn would be an individual nerve-distracting clanging of 
joy-belis. Wecannot more than murder sleep—unless 
we murder sleepers—and bells are high and mighty in 
their association. Yet fam not sure they cannot inflict more 
torture to the cubic minute—so to phrase it—than a 
whole tin-pan orchestra. The seventeenth of June is 
only just past, and nobody has forgotten the clangor of 
those sunrise bells. Citizens of moderate patriotism 
growled themselves awake, and murmured execrations, 
but the wild bells had their fling, ringing away like mad, 
as if the battle of Bunker Hill had been fought yester- 
day, and had, moreover, been a rictory per se. 

And it was not to the small boy, either, that we were 
indebted for the bell-carnival. A sort of savage sense of 
justice seems to take possession of august authorities, 
and persuade them that it is the duty and privliege of 
law and order to disturb all slumberers, invalid or other- 
wise, when the day comes round on which our land was 
made free. Andifa sunrise Independence Salute must 
be rung, behold, the wide-awake sun gets about business, 
on the Fourth, at 4.27 in the morning! It startedin five 
minutes earlier on Bunker Hill day,—but Boston’s death 
rate was exceptionally high that week. Five minutes of 
grace ought to tide us safely over the patriotic crisis. 

Think of the heroic endurance of the old patriots of 
Philadelphia. The old Liberty bell was swung to such 
purpose in proclaiming ‘Liberty throughout all the land, 
unto all inhabitants thereof,” that it was cracked at its 
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When this same ringing Declaration was read to 
patriots of New York City, the popalace arose ¢ be ‘te 
and dragged the statue of George IIL. from jt a 
in Bowling Green, and hauled it about the streets i, —_— 
contempt. There are statues here in Bostoy thet. mast 
be used t» personate George III. However, the Dec are Ne 
says that ‘‘all experience hath shown that mankind ns 
more disposed to suffer, while evils are sutferalje than " 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to yw) 
are accustomed.” And because that is as t; 
ever was, Boston will doubtless go right oy 
inflictions in the name of art and patriotism 
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To celebrate the day with the proper spirit g, d indig. 
nant enthusiasm, we ought to read over Declaratiog 
of Independence. Strictly speaking, there js , 
it. Nearly nine-tenths of its subject matter—of oe arse | 
address only the very young, who have not read jt ~wil 
be found to be an effervescence of indignation 
eight heinous counts are submitted to a candiq world 
agaiust the tyrant of Great Britain. Here is one He 
has erected a multitude of new offices, and seat 
swarms of officers to harass our people and eat out the 
And he had done tweaty-se ven other things 
just as bad, or worse, though that seems to have rankled 
sorely, for it comes up for very early mention 

Then did the signers tell what they had done to keep 
peace, and how their British brethren had been ‘deaf tw 
the vuice of justice and consanguinity.’ 
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substance.” 


And here is the 
Declaration of Independence, all in a nutshell, at the end 
of the long document: 

We therefore, the Representatives of the United States 
of America, in General Congress assembled, appealiog y 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of og 
intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of the 
good people of these colouies, solemnly publish and de 
clare, That these United Colonies are, and, of right, 
ought to be, free and independent states; that they an 
absolved from all allegiance to the British crowa, gad 
that all the political connection between them and the 
State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dig. 
solved; and that, as free and independent states, they baye 
full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract gllj 
ances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts god 
things which independent states may of right do. And for 
the support of tois Declaration, witha firm reliance op 
the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor. 

Then follow the signatures—Joun 
large, with an elaborate double flourish; 
kins, who either had shaking palsy or an execrable quill 
John Penn, whose signature is as neat as his name: Ben 
A. Franklin, whose middle initial is skied as if the A 
were an after thought; Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
who was perhaps as distinguished for his residence as js 
Mr. Bill, of Paxton, for he alone among the signers sets 
down his place of abode; anc among the forest of signa- 
tures, here is Benj. Harrison, who die! a huudred years 
ago last April. Honors seem always to have come easy 
to the Harrisons. This founder of his family was “a 
eollege man,” a member of the General Congress, and 
afterward Governor of Virginia. The first Presideut 
Harrison was Benj. Harrison’s son, and the second Pres- 
ident Harrison is, of course, great-grandson to the 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. And Baby 
McKee is heir to all this prestige! 

Here is Robert Treat Paine, son of Harvard, and in 
everything else a Boston man; versed in theology and 
law, and military tactics; a legislator, Congressman, at- 
torney-generai, Judge of the Supreme Court, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence—and yet not meutioned 
in Thoiuas’s Biographical Dictionary of all Ages, Coun- 
tries and Professions! Though, as the signers would say, 
he is, ‘‘and of right ought to be,” prominent everywhere 
else. 

It wasa great contract that those thirteen United 
States of America took upon themselves, and now that 
they are forty-four they are quite as much in need of the 
**protection of Divine Providence,” as when their perils 
were mainly from without. Boston really ought to bear 
the burden of respousibility for the welfare of the nation. 
Had it not been for the ‘‘Boston Port Bill,” who knows 
for how long a time matters might have been patched up? 
The country, or rather the colonies, declared: ‘The 
cause of Boston is the cause of us all,” and now it be 
hooves Boston to live up to her opportunities as a national 
headlight. 

A more vivid appreciation of the spirit of the dsy 
meeds to be abroad. It is a red letter day on Boston 
Common, w:th its loungers, and its promenaders, its buy- 
ers and sellers, its eaters and drinkers, its orators and 
musicians, its toy venders and its toy users, its strangers 
and its lovers, its tents and booths and balloons and grand 
stands—a red letter day, but it should be a red, white and 
blue day! A day that ia some way will ‘‘Proclaim Liber- 
ty throughoot all the land,” even if the sunrise bells de 
smite through our slumbers, and the sunset bells bist # 
a second night of wide-awake Americanism. 

GrorGis ALLEN PECs 


HANCOCK, writ 
Stephen i 
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FLEETING SHOWS. 











BUMBLE’S BIOGRAPHY. 





He cannot justly be classed with Feeting Shows, for 
ght faithful years there has scarcely been a day 
i 


yen he bas not sat at our board—or to be strictly 
¥ 


ure 
we ings—not 80 many of the latter, however, as he 
wiges* 


tests be could appreciate—and formed so integral a 
s he family life that without him family life would 
 apimaginable. I embarked—no occult canine pun 
wiended—Upon his biography once before, and allowed 
yell 10 be beguiled into the by-paths of psychological 
senssion. This time let me pursue, without devia ion, 
“ ncords, up to date, of Bumble’s biography. 


n oft 


He came to US from Kennels. 
sith 10 Kennels, that having booked an order for a full 
pjooded Newfoundland puppy, we were prepared to 
ough without qaestion whatever canine consigame nt 
sight arrive. But atavism plays queer pranks some- 
dyes, snd among Bumble’s ante-Kennel ancestry there 
gast once have been a hound; and although both parents 
of every other puppy of the litter had every orthodox 
mint” of the typical Newfoundland, it pleased Bumble 
» wrike out on remote ancestral lines, and present 
yoseif to an admiriag world with two thirds of his 
auncteristics those of a hound. 

%,* 

It has pleased Bumble, moreover, to strike out in the 
jirection of the unexpected, in most of the affairs of 
if Thus, in early puppyhood, being provided with a 
igrariously upholstered box in fwhich to repose, he took 
vis naps in the ash-barrel. Being hygienically fed on 


eackers soaked in broth, he never felt he had dined | 


gti] he had lain in wait for the gentlemen with the 
refuse wagon, and secured the most ancient and offen- 
sive bone dropped on their rounds. It having been 
decided that, as befitted his lowly station, he should 
sicep in the cellar, he contrived (Heaven knows how, 
without conveying himself into the furnace itself!) to 
send up through the furnace-pipes such a variety of ear- 
stinging and soul-wrenching weird wails, as speedily 
porchased him not only a free pass to his master’s 
damber, but the occasional privilege of reposing his 
tmy pudgy black head on his master’s pillow. 


[am sorry te say that early ip life Bumble developed a 
kot for dark duplicity which lL have rarely seen equal- 
i Thus, so great an aversion for the great world and 
attachment for homedid he manifest in 
aly ppppyhood, that guardianship waxea lax, and 
dors were sometimes left unwatched; with the result of 
tedisappearing for an entire day, to the unspeakable 
mguishof his family. It was proposed to consult the 
plice: but the master of the house, better advised, 
wie it known to allthe gamins within a quarter of a 
tk that a reward of a dollar waited the finder ofa 
tack and white puppy, lost, strayed or stolen. At 
Wwilght appeared Bumble, escorted by a procession of 
mal boys which stretched away into diam perspective, 
tery small boy belonging to which solemnly assert- 
ti himself to be the only and original discoverer of our 
emg puppy. On one point all were agreed; that Bum- 
we when discovered was a quite impossible distance 
fom home, deep in a muddy gutter, dining with every 
pearance of appreciative joy offa defunct and especi- 
ty “high” pigeon. For days afterward there was 
Tsile underan assumed humility a certain ‘‘the-past- 


weast-is-secure” suggestion, as of the cat that ate the 
Canary. 


@ierveot an 


dnother notable instance of his duplicity was shown 
ding his years of sojourn on a far southern plantation. 
I bappened during a disastrous forest fire that all the 
Pantation fences were destroyed, and only the great gate 
kf standing in solitary and rather ridiculous state. In 
& freedom thus afforded, Bumble would scour the coun- 
"for hours together; but when he returned it was in- 


Wably to sit down outside that isolated and utterly ir- lan undertaking is enormous. 


mevant gate, and bark for admittance! And when it 
We opened—nothing would persuade Bumble to come up 
Wie verandah until it was opened—he would march 
trough it with all the injured dignity of a guest who has 
kept waiting at the portal past all the courtesies of 
hospitality, 
+” 

Many weird tales belong to the period of Bumble’s 
oom Sojourn. As, for example, that of his entering 
"Wettler’g cottage, one morning, when the breakfast of 
a tod hominy was keeping warm on the stove-hearth, 

the men’s coming from the field; wien Bumble, 
ls from the threshold sniffed the appetizing odors 
ormulated his plan of campaign, marched in, utter- 

"ch ferocious growls that the women of the house- 

in dismay to an inner room; on which Bumble 
of most of the hominy and quite all of the 
‘td amicably wagging his tail, departed. 


te, sat under it—and shared our incomings and our 


Sv great was our 





To say ‘‘Pigs!” to Bumble is to stiffen his hair and 
set his eyes aflame; for the [llad itself is tame compared 
to the unwritten history of Bumble’s gory combats with 
the marauding black ‘‘razor-backs” of the South. His 
master encouraged the direst extremes of inhospitality 
on Bumble’s part to any pig within our gates; with the 
result of awakening in the canine breast such an unholy 
zeal for pig-shaking that in default of enemies at home he 
went in search of them, after the fashion of mediwval 
chivalry. So many bills came in the course of time, 
for peaceful pigs foully slain under the eyes and in the 
door-yards of their lawful owners, that there was nothing 
for it but to tie Bumble up at such frequent intervals as 

|to furnish ground for alibis. 
ads 

Dear, affectionate brown eyes! Dear, big, resounding 
voice that calls welcome from afar to the rhythmof a 
| wildly wagging tail! Dear, faithful heart, that knows no 
| wavering from its loyalty, nor comfort in food, nor ac- 
| ceptance of alien tenderness, when the master he loves is 
absent from the fireside! Long may it be before Finis 
writes itself after Bumble’s biography; before his cheery 
presence is numbered, as his memory can never be, with 
Fleeting Shows! 


Dorotuy LuNp?. 





A PLEA FOR THE WASP. 


It is undeniable that the bee occupies a far higher po- 
sition in the regard of mana than does the wasp. The bee 
is held up as an example to the young forits strict at- 
tention to business, its forethought, and prudence. It 
has been made the object of much study; its habits and 
manuers have been watched in hives specially constructed ; 
and the bebavior of the bees towards their queen and to- 
wards each other has been as minutely investigated and 
described, and is, indeed, almost as well known as are 
the customs of the ancient Greeks or Romans. The 
wasp, 0a the other hand, is regarded with absolute hos- 
tility. Heis viewed as an idler, as an irritable and hul- 
tempered creature, with no fixed aims and ends, prone to 
unprovoked assaults, a disturber of picnics, an iutruder 
in the domestic circle—a creature, in fact, to be promptly 
and summarily put to death if opportunity offers itself. 

This hasty and unjust conclusion is, in fact, the re- 
sult of man’s natural selfishness. He does not really 
admire the bee because the bee stores up food for its 
winter use, but because he is able to plunder that store, 
and to make it available for his own purposes. The 
squirrel, the fleld mouse, and many other creatures lay up 
stores for winter, but, a3 man is not particularly fond of 
dried nuts or shrivelled grain, he does not consider it 
necessary to profess any extreme admiration for the fore- 
thought of these creatures. The wasp is perfectly capa- 
ble of storing up honey for its winter use, did it see 
the slightest occasion for doing so; but the wasp is not 
a fool. It knows perfectly well thatits life is a short 
one; that it will die when the winter season approaches. 
Its instinct doubtless teaches it that only a few of the 

autumn-born females will survive to create new colonies 
in the spring, and that as these females will pass the 
winter in a dormant state in some snug recess beyond the 
reach of frost, there is no occasion whatever to prepare 
stores of food for their use. Did the wasp endeavor to 
emulate the bee and store its cells with honey, it would 
rightly be held up to derision as an idiot, as th: only 
creature who imitates the folly of man in continuing to 
work until the last to pile up riches for others to enjoy 
after his death. If it is admirable for the bee, who lives 
through the winter, to collect stores for his use during 
that time, it is no less admirable in the wasp, who dies 
before the winter, to avoid the absurd and the ridiculous 
habit of collecting stores which it cannot use. 
In all other respects the wasp is the equal, if not the 
superior of the bee. The latter is content to make its 
home in any place that comes to hand. If a hive should 
not be forthcoming, the bees will establish themselves in 
a hollow tree, in a chimney, orin the roof of a house, 
\and then and there begin to build their combs and pre- 
| pare for the reception of brood and honey. The wasp, 
lon the other hand, more industriously sets to to build its 
| own house, walls and all, and the,labor required for such 
Wood, the material it 
| uses, is obtained by gnawing posts, gates, rails, or other 
‘timber that has lost its sap. This is chewed up by the 
| wasp’s strong jaws into a paste and spread out with its 
|tongue in layers finer than tissue paper. Layer after 
layer is spread, until the house is made rain and weather 
| tight, a model of symmetry, @ marvellous example of the 
result of patient and persevering labor, @ white palace, 
by the side of which anything the bee can do is but poor 
workmanship. The arrangement inside the structure is 
at least equal to that which the bee can accomplish in the 
most perfectly constructed hive. The cells are as 
regular and as carefully arranged, and it is kept with the 
same scrupulous care and cleanliness. 

It is not necessary for the wasp to collect honey and 
pollen for the use of its brood, for these are fed upon 
insects, the juicy caterpillar and the plump body of the 
bluebottle being the morsels which they mostly affect. 
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the wasp works as assiduously does the owl to gather 
in fleld mice for the sustenance of its offspring; and 
each capture, after being carried to the nest, is stowed 
away inthe cell with the egg, untilitis full, and the 
entrance is then securely sealed. 

The queen wasp is in point of activity, energy, and 
intelligence far ahead of the queen bee. As soon as the 
latter leaves her cell, a perfect insect, she is waited upon 
by a crowd of workers, who provide her with food, 
attend her every movement, and foresgall her every wish, 
and her functions are confined solely to the laying of her 
eggs. The queen wasp, on the contrary, is the founder 
as well as the mother of her colony. When she wakes 
no from her lethargy in the spring, she sallies out to 
find a suitable spot for her future kingdom. Having 
fixed upon it, she proceeds to build her cells unaided. 
She has to feed herself while engaged on this labor, and 
when a certain number of cells are completed she has 
then to store them with food sufficient to support the 
young until, their second stage completed, they are 
ready to issue out and to take their share in the work. 
Even when she has an army of children, she continues 
to set them an example of labor and perseverance, super- 
visingjthe operations and working diligently and con- 
tinuously herself. She is the life and soul of her com- 
munity, and, if by any accident she dies before the other 
females, which are hatched late in the season, appear, 
the community is entirely disorganized, the neuters 
cease from their labors, and the whole colony perishes. 
Natare, too, has done much more for the bee than for 
the wasp, for the former naturally secretes the wax 
from which it forms its cells, while the wasp has no 
such faculty, and has to construct its cells as well as its 
house from the paper it manufactures. 

The wasp is as fond of sweets as isthe bee, and 
while a portion of the community are engaged upon the 
work of collecting materials, manufacturing paper, and 
building, the others collect sweets from flowers or 
fruit. Having filled themselves with these, they return 
home, and on entering the hive mount to the upper cells, 
and there disgorge the contents of their honey-bags tor 
the benefit of the workers. The bee is industrious, it 
may be admitted, but he is industrious in a quiet and 
methodical way. There is no hurry about the bee, and 
any one who watches him at work will be inclined to 
admit that he does a good deal of pottering about. 
The wasp has no time for this sort of thing; he knows 
how much there ts to be done, and that there is nota 
single moment to be wasted. The queen is laying her 
eggs; there are the materials for the houses to be 
collected, ground up into paste, and spread; there is 
food for the grubs to be gathered and supplies for the 
builders to be brought in. The work hes got to be done 
and there is no time to be fooling about. 

There, is then, no reason whatever for surprise, and 
still less for blame, that when the wasp is interrupted in 
its work it loses its temper at once. [t is angry when, 
having entered at an open window and gathered from a 
jam-pot, a dish, or jug—for the wasp is not particular— 
a supply of food, it finds that its way back to its hungry 
friends is barred by a strange, smooth: obstacle, through 
which it cannot pass. Many meu know to their cost how 
small a thing rouses the temper of a woman engaged in 
the arduous operations of washing or cooking, and are 
careful in avoiding the neighborhood of the wash-house 
or kitchen upon these occasions, and yet they make no 
allowance whatever for similar irritation on the part of 
the busy wasp. 

Again, blame is imputed to the wasp because it takes 
offence if itis flapped at with a handkerchief or hat; 
but surely there is nothing surprising in this. Men take 
offence at practical jokes, especially practical jokes of a 
dangerous kind; and the wasp naturally regards these 
wanton attacks upon it, when actively engaged in the 
business of the community, as dangerous impertinences, 
and is not to be blamed for resenting them. The more 
one examines into the habits of the bee and the wasp res- 
pectively, the more one is convinced that the high es- 
teem in which the former is held by man is simply the 
result of man’s love for honey, and that the balance of 
superiority is wholly upon the side of the wasp, which is a 
more energetic, a more vivacious, a more industrious, and 
intelligent insect than the bee, and should on all these 
accounts occupy a far higher place in man’s esteem and 
regard than it actually possesses at present. 





The discussion of the dangers of unrestricted immi- 
gration, though less active now than for some months 


past, is still bearing fruit. The Italian consul-general in 
New York, for example, lately made tne statement that 
fully eighty per cent of the Italian immigrants ‘o the 
United States ultimately became naturalized citizens. 
One of the New York papers, doubting his estimate, made 
inquiries through its correspondents in the various cities 
to which the Italians most resort and found that a much 
lower percentage was probably a truer one. Indee@ it is 
not very widely recognized yet that many Italians,—a@d 
these by no means the more intelligent—come to this 
country simply to earn money enough to enable them, 
after a few years of hard work and squalid life, to live in 
comparative comfort in their native country. A prompt 
and thorough investigation of the conditions of Italian 
immigration to the United States would be of no small 





In the capture of its prey for the use of its young, 


aid in the solution of the whole problem. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS. movingly done as in “She.” Yet in com- 
" pactness, simplicity, and energy ‘‘Eric | its sensitive appreciation of the hard con- 
| Brighteyes” is better than “She”; much / ditions of post-bellum life, for 4 _proad 
|better than anything Mr. Haggard has|and conquered race. Among the literary 
written except the very best of the Quar- | artists who paint for us southern life, Mr. 
termain tales. Happily he no longer tries | Harris is pre-eminent for the seriousness 


|to philosophize and is more regardfal of | with which he enters upon his task, and 
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right so long that success has 
forebode the coming of the litera, 2 © 
nium. Buta great evil is not to ~ Willey 
into a great good ina dav. Wes, “Urned 
so long under the black flag tha: .. ie 
will not at once accustom = 


Place” reminds one of Mrs. Woolson, in who have fought for inte 


Form Versus Matter. 
A recent and popular British author says 


the main office of literature is to please or 
amuse. Is there no real,serious work foritto 
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do then, asks John Burroughs in the Inde- 
pendent, but only to skate up and down 
over the deeps and over the shallows of 
life cutting pretty flourishes for the enter- 
tainment of the lookers-on? Literature 
must please, must entertain; but if it does 


only this, the direful prediction of the Lon- | trath. as the title tells us, "A Dutch Tale 


don Times, as quoted by Arnold—that in a 
century hence everybody will be reading 
science, and nobody 
will undoubtedly be fulfilled. 
living poets and writers of to-day have 
probably permanently influenced men's 
lives, changed or deepencd the currents of 
their thoughts, enlarged their capacity for 
love, for rational enjoyment of life, for 
higher living and nobler thinking? Who 
are those who have not stopped 
mind, but have penetrated the spirit? It 
would not be easy to answer, at least for 
all readers. Tennyson undoubtedly renders 
the spirit, and there are plenty of readers 
who aver the same of Browning; but per- 
haps no one would seriously make the 
claim for Swinburne. 

Ruskin had a gospel to preach, but our 
ears are becoming rather tired of it 
man was a fine and gentle spirit, but not a 
great force; he was a re-actionist and 
spoke no word that the younger genera- 
tions will be eager to hear. On the other 
hand, has not Carlyle keyed up marya 
man’s soul toa higher and braver pitch of 
endurance? Has not Emerson quickened 
the moral and spiritual growth of his age 
and country? Froude isacharming writer, 
but is he also the spokesman of any deep 
movement, or aspiration, or want of his 
land and times? Oris he equipped with an 
original set of principles, adequate to a 
criticism of our teeming modern life? 

We all admire Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Irving, etc., the steady influence of 


Who of the 


|the Queen’s English. 


reading literature— | 


with the | 
| ests. 


| some hing of the touch of the geare paint- 


New- | 
| broker, Donselaar, but most of these are 


The unregenerate, 


ing this Viking hero than in pondering a 
certain imperative duty which Mr. Howells 
is just now urging upon us. 


‘“‘An Old Maid’s Love” (Harper) is in 
told in English.”But Mr.Maarten Maartens, 
Hollander taough he is, writes English 
well, clearly, directly and idiomatically. 
With a single exception,—and she French, 
--the characters are all Dutch,but apparent- 
ly smacking little of the soil and, naturally 


| enough, endowed witb the same passions as 


the rest of mankind. Yet it is for its pic- 
tures of Dutch life and manners, rather 
than for its plot that the story most inter- 
These are done in the spirit and with 


ers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. They lack, indeed, the charm of 
one of Mr. Pater’s best knownttudies, but 
they are less !deal and probably more accu- 
rate. Mr. Maartens is obviously fond of 
eccentric characters, like the old maid Suz- 
anna Varelkamp and the priggish coffee 
The 


drawn cleverly and vividly. French 


| woman who is the evil gevius of the story 
| gives it a certain Gallic element, interest in 


which Mr. Maartens, we suspect, has more 


| than once to repress. But he holds steadily 
|tohis purpose to write a Dutch story. 


Throughout the book there is an intima 
tion of reserved power alike in construction 


land in style. This and the quiet atmos- 


phere that surrounds the stort are even 
more suggestive of the Netherlands and its 
people than the definite pictures of the 
narrative itself. Altogether the book is an 
excellent example of what ‘‘realism” in its 
true sense should be; and only very friv- 


for the impression he leaves with his reader 
we fear, will take more delight in follow- | that with him truth to humarity is of more 
value than picturesqueness of effect. 
last volume is worthy to stand with ‘Min- 
go” and ‘‘Free Joe”; and it can need 
greater praise. 
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the new standard. With the hee.” 

sible this would be the case. wy 

that is acompromise,confessed)y inate _ 

these disappointments are likely to} _ atte 

no and sometimes bitter. The nou ™ 
herdly know yet how their 
be affected by the new condi: 
uncertainty will make them | 
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If Japan ever become:, as some 
travellers bodingly predict, the common 
pleasure-ground of the westeron world, like 
Switzerland to day, there will be no lack 
of bouks for tourists who wishto prepare 
themselves fur their jourvey. It is not 
long since Sir Edwin Arnold gave us his 
impressions of Japanese life in a series of 
magazine articles, Miss Bacon and Mr. 
Percival Lowell followed with their books, 
and now Mrs. Scidmore, happily after a 
residence of three years, embodies her 
recollections and observations in a closely 
printed and fully illustrated volume of 
four hundred pages, ‘‘Jinrickisha Days in 
Japan” (Harper). Mrs. Scidmore is no 
mere tourist like Sir Edwin nor fanciful 
and a dreamer like Mr. Lowell or Pierre 
Loti. She takes the Japanese seriously, 
almosttoo seriously. Shehas studied their 
language, their history and their religion, 
and withal she full of recoudite 
knowledge that sometimes sneis almost 
wearisome, notto say pedantic. Her pages 
fairly bristle with Japanese words, so 
numerous and so confusing that the 
reader almost involuntarily seeks a 
glossary. Worse still, a few of our expert 
and critical students of things Japanese 
are beginning t» spy out errors in some of 
her statements. But these are beyond the 
knowledge of the reviewer. 

However,when Mrs. Scidmore forgets to 
be instractive, her book is pleasant reading. 
She saw much of Japan both in town and 


is so 


public mind and among those py 

are quick to take advantage o 

ces that mav exist in that mind * 
certain begree of hostility,or at | my 

The international co 
not likely to be repealed, to 

will no doubt have to endure; 
—some of it useful, some un} 
have to console then 
much to have made 
imperfect one. 
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Wolf, Fiske & Co.) 


OLD RACLOT’S MILLION 
Emile Kichebourg 


APPLETON'S CANADIAN GUIDE 
Appendix by Chas. G 


olous readers will be diverted from 
serious consideration of the story by such 
delightfully Dutch names as Overden- 
boorgaardslooi. 


{f the first function of the novel is to 
amuse—and for this statement there is 
high authority—‘ ‘Sweet and Twenty” (Lee 
and Shepard) admirable accomplishes its 
purpose. It is a cheerful, unpretentious 
story,quite without a lesson or a moral,unless 
it is to teach us how charming wholesome 


natural young people are, and how pleasant 
and winning their ways. ‘There is evidence 


these writers is to refine and elevate, but 
probably no one of them ever spoke the 
word of fate to any private soul, or carried 
any other gifts to men than those of pleas- 
ing literary forms. 


LETTERS OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEF! 
by Mary J. Serrano New Yor 
Publishing Co. Boston: For sal 
Clarke & Uo. Price, $1.50 


country and she has quick appreciation 

of the beauty of natural scenery, and of 

flowers in particular. She saw much more | 
than a passing traveler can of native Jap- 
avese society,and her accounts of Japanese 
customs and of the smal.er happenings of 
daily life are clear, sympathetic and some- 
times fullof a genial humor. She never 
grumbles at oriental discomforts; she is 
uever captious, and when her weight of in- 
formation does not press too heavily upoa 
her,she is as cheerful a guide as heart could 
wish. Like &*. Prancis Navier she ‘‘can- | 


Das HatpEDvoRF. By Adalbert Stitt 
for the use of schools by Otto Hy 
D.C. Heath & Co. Price We. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

The qualities that made Mr. Page's 
short tales of ‘‘ol’ Virginia” such pleasant 
reading, sympathetic ovservation of vature 
close study of character-types, and a keen 
appreciation of the possibilities of the 
dramatic and the picturesque, latent in the 


HoMER IN CHIOS. $y Denton J. § 
Louis: Sigma Publishing ¢ 


AN ARTIST By Madame Jeanne Ma 
lated by Anna Dyer Page. New 
sell Publishing Co, Bosto For 
B. Clarke & Co. Price 50 


rk 


plantation life of the old ante-bellum days, 
distinguish also his first novel **On New- 
found River” (Scribner). On the banks 
of “Newfound River” many interesting 
things happen, which are narrated 
graphically and tersely, in the pleasant 
pages of this brief romance. 4 modern 
Romeo and Juliet, happier than their pre- 
decessors, heal, with their mutual love, an 
old family feud, and survive to enjoy the 


enough in the book that Miss (or Mrs.) 
Sanborn is by no means highly trained or 
skillea by long experience in the writing 
of novels. Yet she has a sympathetic 
quality that imparts vitality and humanity 
to her characters. Even their love-makinug 
is natural, and its simple boyishness and 
girlishness is heartily refreshing. The 
story moves quickly inthe bracing air of 
the New England hills. Bright humor, 


not cease from praising these Japanese.” 
Yet, after all, the subt'er side of oriental 
life, **the soul of the far East” as Mr. 
Lowell calls it, has completely escaped her. 
For that we must go to Mr. Lowell himself 
or better still to Pierre Loti. 

Perhaps it is hardly accurate to call a 
guide-book ‘‘a “book of travel,” but ‘‘The 
Canadian Guide” just published by D. Ap- 


“The Cyclop’s Workshop.” 


modern iron-working, says 
| Sun, with their remarkable 
representation on canvass, have 
| ed of, it appears, in a most attractive man- 


pleton has a literary interest throughout. |In a great picture, the ‘“Cyclop's Work 


sometimes even the genuine wis comica, 
pervades it. ‘‘Sweet and Twenty” is not 
a book to be read seriously, unless, as 
perhaps it is well now and then to do, we 
make amusement, for the time, a serious 
business. 


peaceful days that follow. We are given 
many delightful glimpses of the life ofa 
stately old Virginia home; a life which, 
whenever reproduced, carries with it 
always a touch of the purple, an atmos- 
phere of unlost chivalry. The sunnier 
side of slavery—and it had its sunnier side, 
wiscly though it was ignored, on the 
hither side of the freedom-line, through 
the old days of warfare—is pictured with 
many quaint and convincing touches. 
There is an atmosphere essentially charac- 
teristic of the old South, of tranquility and 


[thas been prepared by Professor: Charles | shop,” there is represented the interior of 4 
G. D. Roberts, whose name is notunknown | large iron foundry, with its giant stea 
to readers of magazines, and he has given | hammer, its blast and puddling farnaces 
the book a literary form quite uousual in a | and its huge cylinders, that roll out glow 
tourist’s guide. He describes Canadian |ing masses of iron of vast weight asi 
scenery vividly and appreciatively and re-| they were but soft paste. One of thes 
calls Canadian history and legends interest- | glowing masses forms the centre ar 
ingly and accurately. Noristhebvoklacking | which the inerest of Menzel’s p 
in the practical information itshould afford.| moves. It has passed through the ir 
It covers eastern Canada from Cape Breton | rollers, and is being taken up with great 
to Niagara, descriving the country about | tongs by the foremost workmen is omer 
Lake St. John fully for the first time and | to be passed on to the second, a proceed 
including an account of the little koown| ing that involves a prodigious exertio 
and littie visited island of Newfoundland. | strength. Other 


‘*Eleven Possible Cases” (Cassell,) is the 
work of many hands of varying skill, of 
Stockton, Joaquin Miller, Edgar Fawcett, 
Henry Harland, Maurice Thompson and 
half a dozen others of less repute. Each 
has told a story of something that ‘could 
hardly be expected to happen” and yet that workmen are employed 
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leisure, which breathes very restfully from 
the pretty tale, while there is quite action 
enough to keep -the reader’s blood well 
astir, and plenty of quiet, pervasive humor 
lends mellow lights to the changing 
picture. ‘‘Newfound River” cannot rank, 
as a piece of literary work, with Mr. 
Page’s incomparable ‘‘Une’ Edinburg ;” but 
itis a vastly agreeable and entertaining 
little story, with whose reading friend can 
well entertain friend on an idle summer 
afternoon. 


In ‘‘Eric Brighteyes” (Harper) Mr. Rider 
Haggard, abandoning his ill-advised at 
tempts to portray Enzlish country life has 
returned to the romance of adventure, pure 
and simple, in which he first won success. 
**Eric” is a story of Viking life in [Iceland 
in the tenth century. Mr. Haggard knows 
the country at first hand and he has evi- 
cently studied the old Norse sagas with ad- 
vantage not only to his matter but to his 
style. There are suggestions, too, of the 
Odyssey in the story, and of the German 
Nibelungen. Indeed in his account of the 
sea-fights and land-fights of his hero and 
his comrades, Mr. Haggard has caught 
something of the simplicity, the primitive 
vigor, the nervous strength of the sagas 
themselves. Perhaps his details are not as 
accurate as they might be, certainly he is 
now and then confusing, yet he make; the 
Viking blood that lingers even iu the 
Anglo-Saxon of to-day, tingle at the victo- 
ries of Brighteyes and his men. Of course 
supernatural clements are essential to such 
a tale and Mr. Haggard’s characters brew 
love-potions, deal with familiar demons 
and receive ghostly visitants in lonely 
caves. But all this is not so skilfully and 











should have an air of plausibility. The 
success is as varying as the hands. 
Some of the stories, like Thompson’s 
‘*‘Mystic Krewe,” are very good, but they 
are seldom the best work of their respec- 
tive writers and some, if we remember right- 
ly, are reprinted from periodicals. In 
many of them there is an_ interest'ng 
element of mystery and their brevity 
makes the book a convenient and attract- 
ive one for the idle moments of a summer 
holiday. 


Despite the fact that most of the tales in 
Mr. Harris’s latest book ‘‘ Balaam and his 
Master,” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) are of 
somewhat sad impression, the volume is a 
very fascinating one, full of the atmos- 
phere of that South, and, very true to the 
life of that strange people, a nation within 
a nation, of all whose ch iracteristics other 
than the most superficial, northern 
readers are so essentially ignorant. The 
first story of the volume, *‘A Conscript’s 
Christmas,”is the most dramatic one of the 
collection, and in some sense the pleas- 
antest, since it comes to happy issue, and is 
touched with a quaint humer whose use the 
greater seriousness of motif of most of the 
other tales forbids. ‘‘Balaam and his Mas- 
ter” is a pathetic sketch of a brilliant, 
wasted life. ‘‘Mom Bi” a flerce weird bit 
of tragedy: ‘‘America”—which readers of 
the Century will remember as one of the 
most noteworthy short stories which has 
for years appeared in its pages—is touched 
with April tears and laughter, and gentle 
with right human sympathy. ‘‘Wnhere’s 
Duncan?” has a gypsy wildness of it¥ own 
and a delightfully blood chilling paragraph 
or two at its climax; and ‘‘The Old Bascom 


There are abundantdetai's of routes, hotels | 
and similar matters, and the appendix con- 
tains tbe fish and game laws of the different 
proviaces, and lists of trout and salmon 
rivers and their lessees. The maps are 
numerous and clear and the illustrations 
good. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 





On Wednesday the international copy- 
right law passed by the Fifty-first Congress 
went into effect; and already discussions; as 
to its interpretation are going on and 
doubts as to its results are expressed. All 
of this is perhaps somewhat premature, 
since the proof of the pudding is ia the 
eating. But the existence of the e feel- 
ings of uncertainty and dissatisfaction 
point clearly to one conclusion. The fea- 
tures of the law against which the friends 
of international copyright protested most 
strongly are the features which to all 
appearances will soonest have to be chang- 
ed by futareamendments. That this was 
inevitable was obvious evough from the 
outset to any one who stopped to think. 
The safe principle of copyright, of course, 
is the simple one of securing to the author 
the product of his brain. So far as the 
international copyright law recoguizes this 
principle, it is an unmixed good, not merely 
to the author but a'so to the public. When 
protection to the printer, or defence of the 
publisher from competition, or what else, 
is dragged in, various comp'ications of 
doubtful utility follow, and in the outcome 
there may be a mixture of evil. 

One thing is tolerably certain, and that 





is that the new law is bound to cause some 
disappointments, especially among authors, 





in different processes in 
machinery, one in the fore sround whee! 
away a newly forged cylinder « 
| Others are undergoing 
process of purification and shirt cl 
while others again are seen in: 
the backgroand, already 
midday meal; and in the background 
is dimly visible the iron and stea 
that supplies the motive force for 
wonderful work. 





That Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty; 
dress it daily 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
it cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors; 
and stimulates 4 
new growth 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Lowell, Mass. 
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and was one of the best shots 
His aim was well known to be 
did not jointhe army in the| 
-“). he remained with mein our 
se Ihe in the wood: During 
-_ ised to start ont at dusk and 
’, stance to put himself in am- 
y every night he brought | 
‘ [ uon’t know how he 
but a band of German sol- 
e to our house one day, tore him | 
arms. dragged him out, and shot | 
oforemy eyes. They wanted me to 
“my (child, who was then only | 
ynths old, but I refused, holding | 
fellow closely so that he saw his | 
The shots attracted the atten- } 
e woodchoppers, who came out | 
od, and they buried my husband 
e fell. I did not go back to the | 
out on foot to gain the} 
France, and begged my way | 
route. At Belford I entered the | 
f Messrs. Hapst:in, who formerly 
blishment at Mulhouse, I have! 

ever since, thatis to say, for 
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ployers have always been very 
. They employed my son as a 
was 12 years old. At 19, 
is called out, he cbose his 
r three years he served 
he is a good boy, steady and 
He came out & sergeant, and 
» work in the factory. 
fellow workmen all cele- 
un. He remains with me 
»wasinthe past. I may leave him when 
eects married, bat Lrather think I will 
5 ay with bim to help to raise his children 
good citizens of them. 
sa Socialist and marched in the 
mrades on the lst of May 
was present at one of the pre- 
tings, When a man shouted: 
urie!’ At thatcry he told me 
led. He thought of his 
of his father who died for 
boy collared the wretch, who 
torn to picces, but he 
a wirdow. Thank 
u Frenchman! Two 
tables were turned. 
rei were in the majority at 
ber meeting and they drove out the 
My son was at that mecting 
ack with some of his friends 
having been roughly handled. 
jycould be more indiguant than he 
ws against the false patriots. Depend 
Frenchmen may oppose French- 
when justice is believed to be at 
jut when it comes to defending the 
wil of France they are all one people.” 
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The Young German Emperor. 


Dr. Geffeken the well known German 
st, writing in the Forum for July, thus 
fescribes the versatile powers of the young 
Kaiser. William IL., he saysis undoubtedly 
te most remarkable sovereign of the 
present time. He is a mcdern man, not- 
WUstanding certain proclivities which 
“ll adhere to him, like pieces of the shell 
gg from which the bird has issued. 
restless activity he seizes upon all 
ts which agitate our time, be they 
orsmall. ‘To-day he speaks on great 
pean affairs, opens new issues to 
4u commerce, and proclaims social 
; to-morrow he opens an art exbibi- 
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‘and takes a personal part in the 
tmance of Wildenbruch’s patriotic 
tama, “The New Lord.” He presides 
*r his Council and shows himself a ready 
‘eoater, opens a scholastic conference, 
: down his educntional plans, and 
elatigably travels over his country in 
r to se everything with bis own 


iin all this may be attributed to his 


+ 


€ temper, but the moving principal is 


dtedly the high conception of his 
as “the first servant of the state.’ 


heeption is bound up with a strong 


“clousness of his eminent position; he 


| sions when he landed many years ago, 


| Of them in my college studies. 


;} men who worked for a liviog, 


; seemed to 


|of mauual work in my life before. 


| my work, 





ical discipline, without which the state can 
neither exist nor progress, and he is 
resolved to maintain his anthority against 
Social Democrats as well as against inter- 
ested coalitions of privileged classes and 
persons. 


An Imigrants First Imm pressions. 


Mr. Oswald Ottenddérfer, the editor of 
the New York Staats-Zeitung vividly re- 
counts in the Forum for July, his impres- 
a 
German student, at New York. He says: 
I had become an ardent admirer of Ameri- 
can institutions, from what I had learned 
The ship 
that brought me over was scarcely fastened 
at the dock before I ran up the nearest 
street, and, standing in Broadway near the 
Astor House, observed the  pussers-by. 
From their appearance they were mostly 
but nearly 
every one of them bors himself as if he was 
a sovereign. The expression of their eyes 
say, “I am second to none; 
there is nothing so great and so high that I 
cannot accomplish it, and Lintend to fight 
my way.” 

Not speaking English,I saw that it would 
be impossible for me to obtain a situation 
where I coud utilize the knowledge acquired | 
during my university studies; and having 
no means to speak of, I took a few days 
later a position asa common laborer in a 
factory, although I had never done a stroke 
After a 
few hours my fingers were full of blisters, 
and ina few hours more the blood wasjran- 
ning down my hand, but I had been inspired | 
With the energy that I saw in the eyes of 
those men on my arrival, and I continued | 
not disheartened by pains or difficulties in 

I had received the baptism of 
the real American spirit, and I was never | 
in my lite so proud of anything as of the | 
blisters on my hands in consequence of my | 
labor. 





The Colors of Letters. 





In my youth, writes David Starr Jordan 
in the current number of the Popular 
Science Monthly, | always associated the 
idea of color with the letters of the alpha- 
bet. In later years the discovery that 
other people recognized no such coloration 
came to me asa surprise. The letter R, 
for example, always calls up the idea of 
greenness. It is impossible for me to 
think of R without tbe thought that it is 
green. In like manner S is yellow, and X 
scarlet. ‘The coloration does not seem to | 
lie in the letter itself, as printed or written, 
but to coexist with the conception which 
the letter represents. As the letter R 
comes to my wind, it seems to go, with 
grass and leaves, into the category of green 
things. The sound has nothing to do with 
its apparent coloration, for C soft and C 
hard are recognized as the same letter and 
therefore colored alike. The coloration is 
not affected by the character of the type. 
It is in the letter itself, regardless of the 
way in which it may be printed, or of 
whether it is printed or written atall. The 
idea has no connection with the lettering 
of anv colored picture books, nor does it 
arise from any association of that sort. 

Words seem to me al-o more or less 
definitely colored, but the sssociation of 
coloration with me arises solely from the 
letters of which the words are composcd. 
The dominant letters, especially the initial 
letter, or the letters most conspicuous in 
pronunciation, give color to the word. 
Thus Rosalind, though containing but two 
green letters, has a dominant shade of 
green, as salvia or silica have of yellow. 
A pleasing variety in the colors of the let- 
ter tends to render a word attractive. 
Thus the words Vernon, Severn, and Exe- 
ter, with contrasted colors, are more at- 
trective than such words as Patton, Ham- 
mond, or Armenia, in which the colors are 
few and not contrasted. 
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Old Violins. 


The great violin-makers, all of whom 
lived within the compass of a hundred and 
fifty years, were, in the fir-t place, Says 4 | 
writer in Harper’s Young People, particular | 
about the wood they used. Thit was rare | 
which exactly suited them. They chose it 
from the tew greattimbers felled in the 
South Tyrol, and floated down in rafts— 
pine and maple,sycam ore and pear and ash. 
They examined these to find streaks and 





“ aimse f to be the pillar of the state, 
, ‘OCarry out a great mission. As 
re the dismissal of Bismarck he sai“ 
iid crush any one trying to 
his psth, so he declared in his 
~ “peech at Diisseldorf: *‘On'y one is 
“erin this country; I shall suffer no 
~t.” It would be unjust to see in such 
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ange! Wer, absolutist tendencies on the 
» the Emperor. He is a coastitution- 
ace and has rigidly respected parlia- 
— rights. But in atime when the 
“Pic Of authority and order is under- 
“, - 2 Many ways, the youthful sover- 
“*teels that he is the centre of monarch- 
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caused by a high consciousness | 


veins and freckles, valuable superficially 

| when brought out by varnishing. — They | 

ljearned to tellthedensity of the pieces of 

| wood by touching them ;they weighed them ; 

| they struck them,and listened to judge how 

| fast.how slow or how resonantly they would 

| vibrate in answer to strings. Some por- 
tions of the wood must be porous and soft: 

| some of close fibre. Just the right beam 
was hard t» fiad; when it was found, it can 

| be traced all through the violins of some 

| great mast r, aad after his death in those 

| of his pupils. 

| The piece of wood, when to their mind, 

| was taken home and seasoned, dried in the 
hot Brescia and Cremona sun. The house 
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of Stradivarius, the great master of all, is 
described as having been as hot as an oven, 
one being soaked through and through with 
sunshine there. In this great heat the oils 
thinned and simmered slowly and penetrated 
far into the wood,and the varnishes became 
a part of the wood itself. They used to 
save every particle of the wood, when they 
had found at last what they liked, to mend 
and patch and inlay with it. So vibrant 
and so resonant is the wood of good old vio- 
lins usually,that they murmur and echo and 
sing in answer to any sound where a num- 
ber of them hang together on the wall, as 
if rehearsing the old music that once they 
knew. It was doubtless owing to this fact 
that when the people could not account for 
Paganini’s wonderful playing, they declared | 
that he had a humansoul imprisoned in his 
violin, for bis violin sang and whispered | 
even when all the strings were off. There | 
have been experiments made with all sorts | 
of woods by the various makers An Earl 
of Pembroke had one made of the wood of | 
the cedars of Lebanon, but the wood was | 
so denseas to deaden vibration, and it 
proved disappointing. 


Mr. 0. E. Nettleton. 


We call the attention of our readers to | 
the card of O. E. Nettleton, in another part 
of this paper, banker and broker at 
Devonshire Street, Boston. Mr. Nettleton 


| 


|jis amember of the N. Y, Stock Exchange, 


New York. His Boston office is connected 
by private wires. Stocks are bought for 
cash or carried on margin. People desiring 
reference are referred by permission to 
banks of high commercial standing. 


The P. Lorillard Company. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. offer for sub- 
scription at par $2,000,000 of eight per cent 


preferred stock of the P. Lorillard Com- 
pany, earning more than $500,000 net per 


}annum, and selling preferred stock only to 


increase its real estate, already valued at 
nearly $2,000,000. The tobacco business 
of P. Lorillard & Co. was established in 
1760 and has been profitable continuously. 
It has been organized as a company with 


| $3,000,000 of common stock, five-sixths of 


which will be held by the vendors for five 
years. The $2,000,000 of preferred stock 
carries no liability and sppears to be secured 
very much as a bond wou'd be indentured. 
The subscription will open Friday, Juiy 7 
and will close July 9, bat preference will be 
given in allotment to employees and custo- 
mers of P. Lorillard & Co. The annual 
profits have averaged for five years past 
$525,170 and the management will continue 
substantially unchanged. It would see:n 
that this could not but prove an exception- 
ally choice investment. 
The Affairs of the United States Savings 
Bank in a Sound Condition for the 
Reopening. 


The United States Savings Bank of 
Topeka Kansas which suspended business 
in March last, will resume on July 6th. 
The bank begins business with more than 
enough money on hand to pay off deposi- 
tors. 


Consumption Surely Cured, 


To the Editor :— 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
use thousands of bopeless cases have been perma- 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers who 
have consumption,if they will send me their ex- 
press and P.O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pearl 8t., New York 








HUB PUNCH 


Saves trouble and disappointment. It1s particu 
larly acceptable at this season. Handy for Yacht 
Camp, Sideboard, or entertainment of friends. 


C. H. GRAVES & SONS, 


Proprietors, Boston. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Wine 
trade every where. 


CLEANSING. — 


Oldest Establishment in Boston. 


i 


Cart 
Up ant 
in Rugs. F 
Process. 
No extra charge for expressage. 


urniture, etc., by Neated 


Church Cleansing Co., 169 Tremont St. 
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»xets Naphtha Cleansed or Beaten. Taken | 

{ Relaid as Ordered. Moths exterminated | 
Naphtha 

Bedding Disinfected and Renovated. | York stocks bought and sold or carried on margin, 


AN EVERY DAY OCCURANCE AT EL™ 
PARK, WORCESTER. 
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‘‘Now, Lanks, why don’t you lay on some 


flesh, and have some style about you?” 
**Well, I could stand about half as much 
as you have, but how am I going to get it?” 

“Go to a fat, good natured butcher, as I 
do, who will feed you as well as he feeds 
himself. Sheldon is your man, 104 Front 
Street, Worcester. His stock, from ox to 
woodcock is just prime!” 


For Over Fifty Years. 


M8. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
use:l by mothers for their children teething. It 
soot hesthe child, softens the gums, allays all 
»ain cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
Marrh@a. BWhc. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 
throughout the world, Be sure and ask for “Mrs, 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SysuP.” 





CHILDREN’S 
VACATION SUITS. 
$2.00. 


Neat, 
from 
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Hundred Handsome, 


Saits, for Boys 
fourteen years. 
from. Strong, durable ma- 


terial, just the thing for $2 
_ 


VACATION WEAR, at 


Spitz Bros, & Mork 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers and Retailers, 


508 Washington Street, 
5 Bedford Street. 
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Go TO 


NOVA SCOTIA 


BY LHE POPULAR 


YARMOUTH LINE. 


It is by far the most desirable route, for the 
service is SAFK, SPEEDY, SATISFACTORY. 
The favorite Steamships of the Line, “Boston” 
and “YARMOUTH,” make FouR TRIPS A WEEK 
during the Vacation Season, LEAVING LEWIS 
WHARF MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY and 
FRIDAY atll A. M., and RETURNING FROM YAR- 
MOUTH TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY, and 
SATURDAY EVENINGS. They make close connec- 
tion for all Points in the Provinces. The trip 
from Kosten to Yarmouth takes only 6 hours, and 
all the accommodations on the Fast Sea-going 
Steamships of the Line are of the most modern 
description. 

Nova Scotia is now the Banner Vacation Resort. 
Everybody goes there, and this is the best way to 
wet there. Even the roundtrip in the steamer 
which consumes only 48 hours, and allows a day 
on shore, will add a year toatired man’s life. 
You Baya Ticket, ‘‘We Do the Rest.” Full 
information can be had on application to 
J. F. SPIASNEY, Agent, Lewis Wharf. 
THUS. COOK & SUN, 3323 Washington St, 
JOUN GG, HALL & Co., 64 Chatham st. 
Ww. H. KAVES, *‘Parker House.” 





HELEN A. SLOAN, 
MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
178 Tremont St., Rooms a4 & 45. 


Baths. Office 
latients treated at 

Agent for Dr. C.'T. Thacher’s 
Sure cure for rheumatism and 
elevator. 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 
FOR LADIES. 


4 WINTER ST., Room 14, furnished with 
> the best facilities for business, including 
the new ticker for market news. All active New 








Sulphur, Vapor and Russian 
|} hours from 9 A.M. to8 P.M. 
| their residence. 
| Magnetic Solea, 


| 
| cold feet. Take 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Gentlemen’s trade solicited. 


| N. B —Commission 1-16 each way. Prompt service. 
FRANCIS PACKARD. 


Broker. 
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— THE — 


EXPERT WATCHMAKER 


—ARD— 


Scientific Optician, 


1447 Washington St., Boston, 


Will put your Fine Watch or Mantle Clock in per 
fect running order atthe most reasonable cost. 


your eyes are weak or trouble you when read- 
ing, consult him. Oculist Prescriptions Ac- 
eurately Compounded. 


L.VES TESTED FREE OF CHARGE, 
EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON NEW NO. 9, 


Call and see it at 594 Washington 8t. 


TROY and ST. JAMES 


LAUNDRY, 


13 &15 Bowker St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE 2056. 


Laundry work called for and delivered to any 

| wt dao the city. Hotel, Restaurant and —— 

ouse work done by the hundred at bottom prices. 

Four hours — — Send postal or tele 
phone and we will call immediately. 


-§. SEVERY. 
FLORIST, 


634 TREMONT 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on hauda large and choice as 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. Levorations of all kinds 

in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 

by mall, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 
26 per cent. lower than those of any other 
Florist in thecity. Orders taken Saturday for 
Sunday will receive prompt attention. 
evenings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. M. 


D. BEDROSSIAN & CO., 
FINE CONFECTIONERY 


And Choice Fraits and Preserves. 
Foreign and Domestic. 

And also Fresh Cut Flowers. 

8 TEMPLE PLACE 


oe A | ‘’ 





Wall Papers! 
ALL LATEST STYLES. 
LOWEST WHOLESALE RATES, 


AT 


Wm. Matthews, Jr., 


147 MILK STREET. 
DEAFNESS, 


ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 
Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wider ju- 
tation. Deafness eradicated and entirely cured, of om 
| Aah standing, after all other treatments hive 
failed. How the difficulty is reached and the cause re- 
moved, fully explained in circulars, with affidavits and 
testimonials of cures from prominent people, mailed tee 
Dr. A. FONTAINE, 44 West I4th St., N.Y. 











ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
3: Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, yiston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
TRADE MARK. 








C, A. W. CROSBY & SON, 
Jewelers & Silversmiths, 


474 Washington St., (cor. Avon,) 


©, &. W. CROSBY. BOSTON. 


JNO. D. CROSBY. 


Open | 


| FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC, 


GEO. L. SWETT, 


There is a wide difference, { have observed, 
in the manner in which women do their 
| summer flitting. I have much respect for 
| the practical sense of her, who, determined 
| to spare herself all housekeeping cares,cuts 
‘down the family luggage to the smallest 

possible compass, but I havea greater de- 
gree of weak sympathy with a certain 
friend of mine who says by way of explain- 
ing her trunks: 


‘Jack and lare going away fur the en- 
| tire summer—three long months. We are 
going to a hotel, to be sure, but we leave 


behind a fairly comfortable hou-e, for rooms 
that, under the most favorable circumstan- 
|ces, are barren and desolate. There are 
| plenty of days at the shore when one must 
| stay indoors, and neither of us entertain an 
overwhelming fondness for the hotel par- 
Nor or the hotel verandah. So I propose to 
| take tuings enough from home to make us 
| feel cosy and cheery even when there is 
nothing gayer than a drizzling rain outside 
}and the four walls of our room within.” 

| $§o this wise young person (I can’t help 
| thinking her wise after all) takes old mus- 
| lin with which to drape the windows, pil- 
| lows and shawis galore from which she 
|contrives a most comfortable 
| bright cover for the table, photographs for 
ithe walls, and evenareading lamp. And 
her rooms are a delight and a satisfaction 


divan, a 


from the beginning of the season to the 
very end, in spite of the fact that ‘‘the 
chambermaid finds it difficuit to move 
around in them.” 

Another idea of this same little lady 


strikes me as being worthy of very general 
adoption. F 

confidence, ‘‘think nothing of taking their 
crumpled ginghams and muslins down into 
the hotel laundry and asking for hot irons 
and a place to press them out, but [ think 
that it is a perfect imposition. Last suin- 
mer I went in wrinkles and looked extreme- 
|ly ‘rag-baggy’ I’m afraid, but this year I 
|have bought a small oil stove, just big 
| enough to heat an iron or boil some water, 





}and I propose to have my own laundry, and | 


| 


| in case either of us is ill, I shall be able to 
| have boiling water in five minutes.” Not 
| only on the score of comfort and conven- 
lience, but because such an arrangement 
saves trouble for busy people, it seems al- 
together commendable. 

To people who remain athome during 
the summer months, no end of pleasant 
things are possible, especially if they are 
so fortunate as to live just out of town. 
Some bright young women, who live ina 
big house with a wide verandah, not a 
thousand miles from Boston, have wona 
place in the affections of the ‘‘left-in-town” 
young men 
making their house so delightfully com- 
fortable and themselves so pleasing to look 
upon, as to afford the most desirable sort 
of summer occupation to hot and tired 
| masculinity. 

Their vine-shaded piazza is justly 
| regarded as a most delightful lounging place 
j}and has received much attention at their 
hands. Rugs are strewn about, low sew- 
ing chairs flank round tables upon which 
tea is sometimes served on summer 
afternoons, and a divan piled with pillows 
invites repose and seems to put a premium 
upon sheer indolence. This particular 
divan is covered with stone-blue corduroy, 
with a box-plaited valance of the same 
material around the seat. It is iow and 
wide and its pillows are of many shapes, 
|square and oblong, big and little, to fit 
into restful attitudes. An effective divan 
may, however, be constructed out of 
scarlet corduroy or blue denim, with a bit 
of embroidery on the pillows. Cane sofas 
with pillows of sateen and China silk look 
well, but are a bit slippery and inhospita- 
ble to my thinking. A last convenient 
accessory of this cosy al fresco sitting-room 
is a cane rack to hold newspapers and 
magazines secure from invading breezes. 
Here mother and daughters loiter through 
the mornings with sewing, reading and 
writing, here the daughters rest after 
tennis, and here they entertain, asI have 
said, a score of grateful young men 
whose families have deserted them, 








**Some people,” she told me in | 


of their acquaintance, by | 


’ 


Their hospitality is stways unconvention- | 
al and summerish, consequently a bit novel. 
For instance, they gave the other evening 8 | 
‘*door-step” party, issuing invitations to | 
twenty guests, perhaps; 


nature of the entertainment. 
was hung with colored lanterns by way of 
were 


dainty notes con- | . 
veying in their wording an idea of the L | 
The piazza se 
ne 


decoration and the ices and sorbets 
served upon little tables under the swaying 
lamps. But before supper there was door- 
step conversation followed by a ride on the 
open electric cars and soda at a convenient 
drug store. Everybody was good-natured, 
because everybody was comfortable, and as 
a matter of course, everybody had a good 
time. The entertainment was inexpensive 
and made but little trouble for the servants 
of the household. 


‘Raw Beef and Mutton in Liquid Form, 


' 


The many variations of the fruit water- | 
ice, by the way, known under the general | 


name of scrbet & la, or au whatever liquor, 
spirit or syrup makes up its chief ingredi- 
ent, are now almost indispensable features 
not only of fashionable dinners but of all 
summer bousekeepipg 


Suburban housewives who may svume- 
times find themselves out of the way of 


fresh fruit just when needed will find jam 


an excellent substitu'e. A sorbet aug 


} 
| 


raises is made by mixing four good table- | 


spoonsful of strawberry jam with the juice 
pint of cold 
a fine sieve and 


of a lemon and a water. 


Strain 
Then add a wine glass 


through freeze 


tablespoonful of rum. Refreeze and serve 
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foo 


Creates a healthy APPETITE. 
Makes new BLOOD 
And strengthens MUSCLE and Bong 


eEewre = Cave €Sse 8 eee vrTetak”* Le 


Six oz. bottles, 50c.; 1 pint, 81; trig size 9 
Sold by druggists, or sent on receipt of price an 
by express. REFINED Foop CO., 465 
Parker St., near Huntington Ave., Roxbury 

OPIUM 2 esis se Stee 

DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon One 


CARLYLEPETERSILEAS 


MUSIC SCHOOL, 


(Established 187) 


| Steinert Hall, Boylston & Tremont sts, 


of curacao and a} 


BOSTON, MASS, 
Scientific and Artistic Methods of Instruction P 
All lessons given by Mr. Petersilea PERSONALLY ’ 
Tuition payable in advance : 


‘ - Concerts, Analyses and Lectures F 
in glasses orice-cups. Of course, spirituous | pupiis. SS soe Se a ‘ 
lavoring prevents a sorbet from freezing | Lessons may vegin from July 1, 1891 
. wh Piano Technics and the Art of Playing Ancient 


as solidly or as evenly as an ordinary ice, 


- | 
jand it is wise therefore not to expect too} ang Ge 


much of one’s freezer. 

Banana sorbet is delicious made 
| by peeling and pounding half a dozen ripe 
| bananas, to these adding a tea-cup of loaf 
| sugar, the juice of alemon and a pint of 
| water. Strain and half freeze, then add a 
| wine glass of any liquor preferred. Freeze 
| again and serve. Sorbets sound a little 
| difficult but they are really the easiest of 
| home-made dishes. 
| Aud vow one last word in regard to sum- 


and is 


mer and the spending of it. Ever since a 


certain over-zealous bishop saw fit to con- 
demn bicycle riding for women, I’ve had a 
great dealon my mind. I should like to 
quote at him, to begin with, ‘‘honi soit qui 
| mal y pense,” but Somebody else has already 
that probably, and since I cannot 
| have it out in person with that worthy but 
mistaken man, there are some things that I 
will say to those women who, having been 
guilty of the enormity of riding a bicycle 
and thereby gaining health and color and 
evergy, are beginning t» wonder whether 
they were not, after all, a little immodest 
or even a bit immoral. 

It is my solemn and earnest opinion that 
| when the Lord put it into the head of some 
'man to invent a bicycle, he had women’s 
‘health and happiness and innocent diver- 
sion in mind just as much as man’s. He 
knew that the time when wise men took it 
upon themselves to prate of ‘*woman’s 
sphere” and ‘*woman’s nature” and the 
| innate modesty of the sex” was past; and 
| I suppose he forgot that there were unwise 
men upon the earth who might out of their 
folly babble of such things. For the sake 
of our own well-being and that of our 
daughters, let us in all conscience eucour- 
age all the innocent, happy, out-of-door 
sports that Providence has wisely bestowed 
upon us. Secure inthe approval of our 
good common sense, we can surely afford 
to defy the thunders of a dozen mistaken 
leaders of the church. I will add that I 
don’t ride a bicycle only because I havn’t 
any to ride. 


| done 


MARGARET FAIRFAX. 





“Had your vacation?*’ “No.” “Well don’t forget 
to take along Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment.”’ 
Drunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Posi- 

tively Cured by administeriag Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 
a glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
the knowledge of the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 
Tt has been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
imstance a periect cure has followed, It never Fails, 
rhe system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
exist. Cures guaranteed. 

48 page book of particulars free. Address 


GOLDEN SPECIFIC CoO., 
185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


and Modern Piano Music. 
Vocal Technics and the Artof Singing English 
rman Songs. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


One of the best Classica! and .:adem\ 







Schools 

in New Englaaod. 
The payment of $200, one half in advance, the 
other January 15, will cover ordinary tuition and 


board for the vear beginning September 2 
Send for catalogue to 
G. M. STEELE, Principal. 


A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


Hall Clocks and French Clocks 
for Wedding Presents, at 


H.N. LOCKWOOD’ 


27 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


H. CHAPLIN & SON., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Young Men's Nobby Footwear 


Piccadillies, London Toe, 
And all the Swell Bluchers and Patent Leathers 
—AT— 
$3.50, $4, $4.50, $5, andj$6. 


Full line of Edwin C. Burt & Co.’s (N. Y.) Fine 
Shoes. Oxford Ties, $1.50—$3.00. 


1329 Washington St., Boston. 


Right on corner of Waltham St. 





The largest and most thoroughly equipped 
Warehouse in the United States for the storage by 
the month or year for Furniture, Pianos, ( ar 
riages, Trunks, Packages and certain kinds 0! 
merchandise. 

Recently constructed Iron and Brick Vaults for 

SILVER WARE 
and valuables. bs 

Single rooms of all sizes. Warehouse receipts 
given and goods packed for transportation to 4 
parts of the world. 

For rates apply at office, 
Telephone Tremont No. 268. 

Huntington avenue, Back Bay, Brookline anu 
Longwood cars pass near the Warehouse. 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager: 


BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


West Chester Park and Westland ave 


5083 REMOVED TO 


a 


MTORR craw. 
J. PARKER BUNTIN, Mg": 


Westland avenue. 








Dr.P KENISON 
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BLAINE 


pak INTERN ATIONAL CITY. 
GATEWAY OF 2 GREAT 
NATIONS. 








wHERE COMMERCE MOVES 
‘ 
wITH TIDE AND RAIL. 
sn the undersigned for maps and pamphlets which 
“ abo tB e, Paget Sound and the new state | 
Phe one piaine the future Metropolis. Popu | 
5. 18 2100. Complete system of electric 


n miles; twelve foot sidewalks; six 
jhas best land-locked harbor on 
greatest trans-continental Railways‘ 
and Great Northern Railways are 

The Northern Pacific is only 15 | 








ray an Union Pacific is coming as fast as 
se ey buil Now is the time to buy lots | 
» a5 90! : yn the great rise in values | 
ee he larg y»wners. Lots range from $75 to | 
hae ts five t blocks from water front, $75 and | 
vice $100 to $250 Terms, One-third down; 
ee ae year equal monthly payments. You get 
eee ne same terms as given at our offices here and in 
ext. “RY emitting ten dollars by draft, registered 
per graph, we will select for you the best unsold 
yor orb 
cops: Every bank and business firm in Seattle; 
— Mat Bank; Hon. E. O. Graves, Presi- 
fetes y-Assistant U. S. Treasurer; L. H. Griffith 
oe 4 Banking Co. and Ex-Governor Eugene 
poy cattle; First National Bank; Blaine National 
- Cha f Commerce, Blaine, Washington.g 


Address 

yew England Land and Harbor 
Improvement Co., 
SEATYLE, 


Block, WASH, 


decidental 
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School Games at Rugby. 


Rugby sci games, says a correspon- 
ve: of the Boston Transcript, are famous 
te ° heart of boyhood throbs 

ser and stronger in the enjoyment of 
gimanful sport. They comprise rackets, 
cricket, steeple-« hasing hare aud hounds or 
paper-chasing aud football, for which Rugg | 
by gives the rules the world over. The 


spervision of all Ragby games is wholly in 
the hands of the boys themselves. This also 
ocludes the management of the great 


“gchool close,” the unequaled playground 
of Rugby. The details of the mauagement 


are delegated to a committee of five boys, 
\ocally called the **big school levée.,” This 
board consists of the head of the school, 
the head of the school-house, the captains 
f football and cricket, and one other to be 


gwen by these four. This games board 
jries taxes to be paid by all for the sup- 


sche 


por of ol amusements, subject to ap- 
pov by the head-inaster = It is algo,from | 
te ys’ standpoint, the grand council or 
gute of the school, to be called together 
guy time to consider any matter pertain- 
ig to the scholars’ interests at the instiga- 
twofallor for ordering any action where 
tisdesirable the whole school shall share 
-sch as rebellion against too dry 
brad or ancient prunes, boycotts upon tuck- 
shops for unsavory or underweight penny 
aves, or for thrashing the insolent‘‘louts” 
wo-schoolmen) of the village. 

The Lead fellow of the house arranges 
the games, and as my young friend appri- 
# me, by universalconsent ‘‘does the lick- 
ig.” If, when called on, the boy dves 
wot play,but ‘“‘funks,” and goes botanizing, 
wimming or fishiug, a note is sent to him 
wotalning the dread words, ‘‘See me at 
ny study at 2.15." The boy goes and is 
given ‘200 lines” to write; a terrible pun- | 
imenttoany lad. But if he has com-| 
Bitted the unpardonable crime of ‘‘minch- 
ig” from cricket, in the language of my 
Joung friend,‘‘you are ordered to kneelona 
sol, bend over a chair,while a ‘sixth form’ | 
fellow fetches out a six penny cane a yard 
td a half long,and gives you six rum cuts; 





# of course you ain’t in love with the'sixth- | 


formers.’” 


Every boy at Rugby is compeiled to play 
Kericket. On every half-holiday matches 
ire made beLween the houses. Each house 
ils “eleven” aud ‘‘second eleven” and 
often a “third eleven ;” the latter two being 
respectively called ‘‘the belows” and ‘‘the 
two belows.” The first step of a Rugby 
4c towards a place in the envied ‘school 


ven” which plays the college matches, is | 


®Wiubis‘red” by nervy and excellent 
pay. This gives him the right to wear a 
bektie the Same color as his hat ribbon. 
‘ten he must gain his ‘‘22 cap”; that is, 
Me privilege of wearing the regulation 
“irk-blue cap, with a blue-bound white 
ticket jacket. The match “eleven” are 
Chosen from this privileged class; and the 
ey cricketing season closes with the 
gat matches with Marlborough, at Lord’s, 
it London. 
Football is u 


nder precisely the same sys- 
va, different + y € 


‘houses” playing each other: 


epee wearing blue and white stripes, 
‘other white, and both covering their 


“omed shins with the Rugby gray stock- 
~ < The best idea possible to be gained 
ot = a football match, without seeing 
Ciptiog had by reading the splendid des- 
aw in “Tom Brown’s Schoo! Days.” 
te “4 against actual slaughter is made 
“Thon the “‘Rugby rules” which says, 
Ugh it is lawful to holda player in a 
g does not include at- 
. throttle or strangle, which are 
, -Pposed to the principles of the 


* this holdin 

pis to 
Wal} 
kaue 





CUSHING'sS 
ISLAND. 


CASCO 









One of the best Housas on Maine’s 


Bathing, yachting and fishing; vi:w of ocean, bay, islands and city combine 


to make this a perfect seaside resort. 


THE ATKINSON CO., Proprietors. 


ELECTRIC BELLS. STEAM HEAT. 
Telephone 845. 


Merchants Exchange Hotel 


Temple St., Portland, Me. 


Most central location in the city. 
to all Horse Cars. 


GEORGE E. WATSON, Proprietor. 


Convenient to 





The Home of the Empress Josephine. 


In St. Nicholas for July there is an ac- 
count of Trois Islets on the island of Mar- 
tinique where Josephine Beauharnais was 


born, and lived in childhood and in later 
life. 
A bay divides Trois Islets, says Mixs 


Roberts the writer of the article, from the 
town of Fort de France, and we can fancy 
the little Creole maiden crossing the deep 
water on her way to the convent school in 
the larger town. Here she learned the 
accomplishments that she afterward 
brought to grace the palaces of the Luxem- 
bourg and Tuileries. From the sugar-mill 
of a West Indian plantation to the throne 
of France is a strange transition, yet Jose- 
phine seeins to have leftin both her widely 
differing spheres affectionate memories that 
time bas not wholly quenched. 

In Martinique the simple fulbk speak of ber 
with reverence and tenderness to this day. 
In her childhood she was called by her 
father’s slaves ‘‘the pretty Creole,” and on 
her birthdays it is said that M. de la Pa- 
gerie allowed each of his n. groes a day of 
rest, and provided an entertaininent for 
them while ‘‘Fifine” distributed alms to the 
sick and poor. 

On going to make her first visit to 
France, at the age of fifteen, the beautiful 
eyes of Josephine were dimmed with tears 
as Trois Islets faded from her view. Even 
after she became the wife of M. de Beau- 
hbarnais her thoughts were ever turning 
back to her well-beloved home. 

When troubles assailed her, she sought 
again her island home, bringing her little 
daughter Hortense. While in Martinique 
she resumed her Creole dress; and when 
brighter days arrived and she returned to 
France, the pleasante-t surprise she could 
arrange for M. de Beauharnais was to pre- 
sent to hin the small Hortense clad in full 
Martinique costume. 

In after years when, as wife of the great 
| Napolon, she had riches and power at com- 
mand, she filled her beautiful gardens at 
Malmaison with choice exotics from her 
native isle One of these, a most rare and 
beautiful plant, the Amaryllis gigantea, the 
only one in France, was visited and ad- 
mired by throngs of people. 

A Side Light on Hayti. 

It is not so much, says Foster Crowell 
writing of Haytian affairs in the July num- 
ber of Scribner’s, individuals who are to 
blame for the condition there as the spirit 
| of the people at large. Perhaps, after all, 
| blame is hardly the word, and perhaps, 

too, an impartial observer would not see 
much practical difference between the 
Haytian way and the American way of 
office seeking ; the effect in each case is to 
impede progress and cause stagnation; 
but in Hayti the intervals are so short that 
\there is no advance, while we, in the 
United States, through the wisdom of our 
forefathers, stand still for two years out 
of every four. 

But whatever the ethics of the question 
may be, Hayti spends nearly all her rev- 
enue in maintaining internal feuds, and 
nothing pro bono publico. ‘Millions for 
dissension and not one centime for im 
provement” might be her motto. In the 
whole country there is not a railroad; 
acommon road worthy of the name, 
wharves in many of the ports, and 


no 
the 


few there are practically useless except | 
for lighterage; no telegraph lines; abso- | 


Intely no public imnrovementa, 


and prac- 
tically no public weal. 


_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





OTTAWA 


2 r- L : 


PORTLAND, 
MAINE. 


BAY, 


. = = 
rock-bound coast. 


F 


Over 200 rooms. 


Apply early. 
B. C. GIBSON, Manager. 


_ EVANS'S | 
Dining Room, Provision Store 


— AND— 
BAKERY, 
95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 


BOSTON. 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


on the Beach. The leading Hotel 
For rates, diagrams and informatiou 


Opp. Lowell Depot, 


Directly 
bow open. 
address, 
Alfred 8, Amer, 

Room Clerk, 


The Coleman House, 
Aabury Park, N. J. 


A MODEL SUMMER RESORT. ji 


“HOTEL PILGRIM.” 


At the Head of Plymouth Beach, Ply- 
mouth, Mass. Open June 15, LSOl. 

REMODELED. ENLARGED. REFITTED. 

Only three miles from O. C. station in Plymouth, 
and connected by a thoroughly equipped line of 
ELECTRIC CARS, commanding a full and unsur- 
passed view of the “BAY WHERE THE MAYFLOW- 
ER LAY,” and the old historic town, with its Pil- 
grim Hal', National Monument to the Pilgrims,&c. 

Hotel FIRST-CLASS; fhe bathing ; best fishing 
(sait and fresh water); beautiful drives, ete. 
Prices reasonable. Apply to P. A. ROBERTS, 
“Hotel Pilgrim,” Plymouth, Mass., or 27 School 


st., Boston, room 27, Wednesdays and Thursdays, 
I2 to 8 o'clock. 


The Bermuda of New England 


NONQUIT TS, MASS. BUZZAR’S BAY, 


Near New Bedford Hotel. 
Open from June to Oct »ber. 
the coast. Send for circular 


W.H. Wingate, Nonquitt, Mass. 


Ow’ Head Moma Hs, 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, 
“The Beautiful.” 


Only Children's Resort on 








s 
Pickerel, Brook and 

Excellent table and good service. 
plumbing. Dry, healthful air. 
mosquitoes, no malaria. 

For Brochure, terms and all particulars, address 


OWL’S HEAD MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, VT. 


NORMANDIE-BY-THE-SEA, 


NOKMANDIE, NEW JERSEY, 
Near Seabright. 

Hotel opens Saturday, June 13. 
Hotel and cottages front on the ocean and river 
Hot and cold sea-water baths in the hotel. 
Depot, Normandie. P. O., Seabright, N. J. 
New York office, 
‘‘Normandie,” Broadway and 38th St. | 


rts of all descriptions. 


**Longe,” Black Bass, 
ke Trout, and other fish. 


Sanitary 
No marshes, no 














nor | 


FEKDINAND P. EARLE, 
Owner and Proprietor. 


“THE MANSION, 


| Enlarged. Remodelled. Refurnished. Brophy’s 
orchestra from June to October. Finely appoint 
ed eafe and billiard room, Coaches to and from 
depots and to beach during bathing hours, Open 
| all the vear. CHARLES McGLADE. 
Prom New York to Atlantic City via Pennsy!- 
| vania railroad in 8% hours. 


HOUSE, »» 


11 





AMS HOUSE, 


Washington Street Between Weat 


} and Boylston. 

CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and 

Principal Dry Goods Stores. All leading horse- 
car routes pass the door. 


(GEORGE G. HALL, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 


Kuropean plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., Sl and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


HOTEL EASTERN. 


((OPPOSITE EASTERN DEPOT.) 
Cor. Causeway and Canal Sts. Boston 
European aud American Plan. 


Rooms 50c. to $1.25 Single. Newly 
Furnished. 


Baggage Transferred FREE to an. from North. 


erp Depots. 
F. M. GRIFFIN, Man'gr. J. A. HOOPER, Prop. 


Dining Room 


First-class Gent's Cafe and Lunch Room 
connected, 


ALES, WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS 


NEW YORK HOTELS 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., 


NEW YORK. 

Rooms $l per Day and 
(Upward. 
During the past year the St. Denis hus been en. 
larged ty a new and handsome addition which 
about doubles its capacity. All the latest improve. 
ments have been placed in the new building, with 
a large and very attractive new restaurant, COn- 
necting with the old well known “Taylor's Res 


taurant.” 
WiLLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


‘ASTOR HOUSE, 


sean plan. Rooms $1 and upward. 
The sonomane-taieds of the Astor will be found 
first-class in every respect. EKlevator running 
night and day. F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 

'. A. KEITH, Manager. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


NEW YORK, 


Fifth Avenue, near Washington Square. 
with 


European Plan. 


On the Euro 


A quiet Hotel, enviable reputation, a 


aurant of peculiar excellence, 
ons ' O. B. LIBBEY, Proprietor. 


SPRINGFLELD, MASS. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 
TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 
GEO. E. BAKR, Prop. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


SOR HOTEL, 





WINDSO 


JHOLYOKE. MASS. 
The Leading Commercial Hotel. 


. 


Proprtico:. 


ANTS. 


H. C. FERGUSON, 


CATERERS AND RESTAUR 


THE’. CHOWDERS 


You get at F. B. WEAVER & CO.’S, 


SPRING LANE CAFE 

| Are the best in the City. 

| First Entrance off Washington 8t., Down Stairs 
1 and 3 Spring Lane. 








WANTED—Agents to obtain subscribers 

for the COMMONWEALTH Address or call 

| Sommonwealth Pub. Co., 25 Bremfleld St., 
Boston 












HERINAL™Y THINGS. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





Unto mine ear I set a faithful shell, 
That as of old it might rehearse to me 
The very music of the far-off sea, 
And thrill my spirit with its luctuant spell: 
But not the sea’s tones there grew audible, 
But Love's voice, whispering low and tenderly 
Of things so dear that they must ever be 
Unspoken, save what heart to heart may tell: 
And hearing in the shell those tones divine, 
Where once I heard the sea’s low sounds confer, 
I said unto myeelf, ‘This life of thine 
Holds nothing, then, which is not part of Her, 
And all sweet things that to men minister 
Come but from Love, who makes Her heart his 
shrine.” 
—{New England Magazine. 


LONGING. 


BY C. F. 8. 


Ah! over on yonder foothill 
The poppy burns for thee, 
And up from the mesa’s level 
The lark’s sweet ecstasy 
Comes over the fields of clover 
Like summer rains in June, 
And the longing heart of the lover 
Re-cchoes the lingering tune, 
“I love thee,—I love—I love thee, 
My little love, fione,” 
And the lover; “I love thee, deaile,— 
Love ever thee,—my own.” 
And the bird on the esa singing 
Redoubles his golden trill, 
But the lover—is ever sighing, 
Sighing and waiting still. 
[Overland Monthly. 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 
BY E. NESBIT. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


The greeny glow-worms creep, 
The pigeons to their cote are gone, 
And to their fold the sheep. 


Rest, baby, rest, 
The sun sinks in the west; 

The daisies all have gone to sleep, 
The birds are in the nest. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
‘The sky grows dark and deep, 

The stars watch over all the world; 
God's angels guard thy sleep. 


Wake, baby, dear! 
The good glad morning's here. 

The dove is cooing soft and low, 
The lark sings loud and clear 


Wake, baby, wake! 
Long since the day did break; 

The daisy buds are al uncurled, 
The sun laughs in the lake. 


Wake, baby, dear! 
Thy mother’s waiting near,§ 
And love and flowers and birds and sun 
And all things bright and dear! 
—|Leisure Hour. 


AND LOVER. 


AINGE DE 


FRIEND 


BY MARY VERE. 


When l’syche’s friend becomes her lover, 
Hlow sweetly these conditions blend. 
But oh, what anguish to discover 
lier lover has become—her friend! 
—|The Century. 


TO A NIGHTINGALE. 


BY PAGET TOYNBEE, 


Sing on, sweet bird, pour out thy soul among 


experience has not discouraged 
Barrymore with the possibilities of ‘‘Reck- 
less Temple.” 
ed, it may yet win 
only actor who can meet the requirements 
of its title-rdle. 


been struck with the large and scintillant 
| thought of putting a stock company 
Jack Mason at the head of it, 
Columbia Theatre? 


| Ophelia as the modern stage can summon— 
that of Miss Winifred Emery. 


Boston 
| down-town theatre, 


Miss Turner’s charmingly naive 
ithe 
j}astic comment. 


at their country-seats. 


| week, 





leording to the custom of 
Monday. 
| selected for next week; 


|one of which, 


| matist was assured, 
| delighting large audiences, it was suggested 





| Talking once with Planché on this question, 





BOSTON, COMMONWEALTH. 









THEATRE TALK. 


It is said that his last year’s 





that she has signed a contract with Mr. 

One of Ben Jonson’s masques was lately | 
played by the benchers of the Inner Tem- 
ple in London at a private performance 
for charity. It was the ‘“‘Masque of 
Flowers” originally represented in 1613, 
and the revival according to the London 
| correspondents, was admirable and so far 
as possible thoroughly Elizabethan. 


The first exhibition of ‘The Last Days 
of Pompeii” will be given to-night. Care- 
ful and elaborate preparations have been 
made for the spectacle and it promises to 
be by far the best display of its kind that 


New York 
Maurice 


Its weak point strengthen- 
new laurels for the 


Why has not Charles Napoleon Frohman | 


with 
into his new 


It is to be 


hoped that on Wil-on| has yet been given in Boston. 
Barrett’s forthcoming tour, his Hamlet | t be : , : 
may be mated with as nearly ideal ao | Abbey. This makes it look probab:e that 


the list furnished by the Associated Press 
was correct. It comprised the names of 
Albani, Emma Eames and Melha, Capoul, 
and the De Reszke brothers. 


New York San 


It is rumored that Mr. Salvini’s next | 
engagement will be played at a} 


and that he will appear|, 4 Manager writes to the 


in several new plays, among them ‘The | in suggestion of a crusade of the critics | 
Corsican Brother.” | against false quotation. He has made a 

| scrap book containing clippings of the 
| ‘*Niobe” continues to attract very large | critical articles from the leading New | 
audiences to the Boston Museum, and York daily journals concerning new plays 


acting in| 


produced here during the past season. In 
enthusl- 


parallel columns with these excerpts he 
j}has placed the distortions and forgeries 
| that have appeared in out-of-town adver- 


title-rdle is the theme of much 


Mr. Irving is to make a_ purely 
social visit to America, arriving July 2.|S«ments, all credited with seeming 
He will be the guest of Mr. Daly in Xa | Sincerty to the sources from which they 
York, and of varios eabinowe players, were derived very crookedly, if at all. 


This exhibit of audacious dishonesty is a 
| marvel. Paragraphs containing qualified 
was “The Black Flag” at | praise are turned in to flattery. Sentences 
Theatre and Museum, last|and phrases which, as originally pub- 
that the management has decided to} lished, were strongly against the perform- 
continue it for week longer. ‘The | ance, are altered and shortened until they 


So successful 
the World’s 


one 


stock company has been very largely ang- | comme snd. The collector of evidence 
jmented, and among the additions are} also pos-esses a large number of circulars. 
|Haward Coverny, Bouchier Boxer and| which were mailed to local managers, 
{Mamie Dallas. The farce will be “Mis- | throughout the country, purporting to 
| takes,” and in this Mr. Josepb F. Camp-| giveinfoll and exactly the criticisms of 
| bell will be the chief fun-maker. In the | important New York journals, in which, 
curio hall there will be on exhibition the} by a process of garbling and suppression, 
|Arab troupe and Lucius Munroe, the] the cntertainments io question appear to 


ossified colored man. have obtained the ungualified ap roval of 


the Gotham press. Few are aware of the 
extent to which this manufactory 
bogus testimonials has been carried, and it 
seems likely that, with the commencement 
of next season, some examples will 
made of the counterfeiters. 


Although *‘Olivette” has been very suc- 
cessful at the Galety and Bijou during the 
| present week, the bill will be changed ac- 

the honse on 
‘*The Royal Beggar” is the opera 
and the specialty 
| performers, including Miss Carrie Tutein, 
who has been specially engaged, are numer- 
ous and strong. 


One of Herrmann’s Tricks. 


People have repeatedly asked me, 


| ‘Don Juan” has run for six weeks in| Herrmann, the prestidigateur, writing of 
| New York,and now Mr. Mansfield hag re*urn-| magic in tho North American Review for 
|ed once more tohis familiar repertory. He} July, which of my tricks have pleased me 


has, however, two new plays in preparation 


by Mr. George Edgar Mont-|in performing. Naturally 


| gomery, is based upon ‘Don Quixote.” brings the greatest success is regarded by 
, shis best.I¢ ide ick > 
When Douglas Jerrold’s fame as a dra-| *™82 8s bis best.[ consider the trick of re 


storing the shattered mirror as 
famous one. 
formivg before t 


and his dramas were ep! 


mirror extending from floor to ceiling. 


| for work which t : 
hey was shivered into fifty pieces. 


had not originated. 
Planché insisted that some of his charac- 

| ters were original. ‘*Don't you remember,” 
he said, ‘‘my Baroness in ‘Ask No Ques- 
tions’?” ‘Yes, indeed. I don't think I ever 
saw a piece of yours without being strack 
by your barrenness,” was the pointed reply. 


Agnes Huntington will 
Ameriean tour in October. 


on none more plainly than my own. 


apology, considerivg the des 





awkwardness mide 
sion. 


a disagrecab'e 
begin another 


Mme. Aibani's American agent announces | 


of 


be 


Says 


the most, and which I take the most delight 
the effort that 


most 
Tis [ had the honor of per- 


Consterna- 
tion was depicted on every countenance ; 


While the Czar courteous ly waived my 


| AMUSEMENTS 


POMPE} 


THIS SATURDAY EVENINg, 
JULY 4, 


EVERY EVENING UN 
NOTICE, ON THE 


Pompeiian Grounds, Huntington ay, 


PAIN S NEW SPECTACLE 


“Last Days of Pompei,’ 


Grandest Outdoor Entertainment Rye, 
Offered in Boston. 500 Performers, 


Ballet produced under the dire 
| Kiralfy. 
Athletic and Spectacular Emicts 
BMefore Produced. 
The entire stage production under th: 
|of Walter Gifford. 


MACNIFICENT 


FIREWORKS ISP| 


Under the Wty oar of H. J.P 
To-Night: Patriotic Devices, 
ing Likenesses of 
Americans. 





AND TIL FURTHER 


Never 


‘Liv. 
Greate st 


Pain’s Mammoth Bombs, costing #100 « 
never before seen in Boston 
Festvons of Fire, Aerial Acre of \ y 
Gems, Silver Fire Wheels, and showers of | 


echnic Novelties. 


FINEST AND LARGEST DisPLA 
f | 


Ever Seen in America, 


Pyrotechnic Novelties 
Nightly. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT by Milita: 


Band each evening before the per woce 
Gates open at 7. Performance ats Ad , 
witii good seat, 50 cents. Reserved reat 
Grand Stand, 75 ceuts. Children, half-price 
Private UWoxes, holding six persons, # M 
ticket office, Pompelian Grounds. Tickets 


mail, te'egraph or telephone. 
Branch Tichet Offices. 


Connolly’s Ticket Office, Adams H 
Thayer’s Ticket Office, Parker Hous-; ( 
Ticket Office, Young’s Hotel; Herrick's Tick 
Office, Hotel bristol, Copley eq.; Stock Ex 
cigar stand; Burweli’s Pharmacy, Boys 4 
aud Park sq.; F. T. ¢ — & Co., Pharmw. 
Court and Manover sts.;C. A. Bartleu 
macy, Berkeley and Tren mont sts., B. | 
bury. Pbarmacy, 443 Washington st.; ww. & 

& Co., Pharmacy, Washington and Eliot sts 
J. Quin, Pharmacy, Washington and West 


line sts.; Shepard & Co., Pharmacy, Washi 
and Dover sts.; L. D. Drury, Pharmacy, Dud 
st.. cor. Warren; E. Daly, broadway 


Dorchester ay. 


he Czar of Russia upon an 
that he should adapt a picce from the ome Penge = } 
[French for Drary Lane. “No,” was his phn on vag ve a een at his court. Reserved Seat Sale Now Open 
| indi; gnant reply, *‘I will come into this and ie [rt er nd . be npectators, AT ALL OFFICES. - 
theatre as an origina’ dramatist or not at | 200 Was net down on the regalar Dbill.| Ample atreet car facilities feom all parts 
j Pa r : ; While playing billiards with the attachés of | ef Beston and vicinity 
all.” All his life long he bitterly protested the court after the perform: » the Cz JAS. PAIN & SONS, London & New York 
against the fashion of translating and ieilens enne re ‘ ype song I a nay | Prop’s. } 
adapting, which excluded the work of na- Ny pap ” ae pee en F shot a ball) “HH. B. THEARLE & Co., eat Ee ere 
tive writers, and gave a reputation to men | W'S? 8! ™y strength against a plate-glass| Frep E. Wricut, General Manager. 


It bb. LHACH ALLEN, Secretary. 


FRANK b. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Manager.....+---eeeees esescesese Mr. R. M Fieu 


RICHARDS, Press Representative 


‘ruction of the - 
mirror as trifling, and ordered the game to 
proceed, could ¢a-ily see that my supposed 
impres- 
With the i zar’s permission I exam- 


2nd MONTH! TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS 
ABBOTT AND TEAL’S COMEDY COMPANY 


The Greatest of All Comedy Successes. 





She will appear 
Yon darkling woods, and flood the vacant air ‘in “Paul Jones,” ‘Fatinitza” and a new 

With thy rich melody! Thou knowest no cure | opera for which she is negotiating in Lon- 
Aa yet, no memories of thine ancient wrong don. 


Sadden thee now; the brimming thoughts that | 


SORT CRI ae sae 
I i eg he Shi BOER ah eae 


t 


Me sgt Paiketid 
Ce Sar ae a 


= 
Ae GEL" AROMA A 
Sal EAT TS iy EY 


= 


tea 


wee 


o'r, 
. BR A ea 6a thdn cp 


Bikinis 
NORE” COED Sr 3 PEC 


oe 


a andi ee 


ie 


throng 


About thy heart, and prompt thy love lay, wear 


No tinge of woe as yet—thou hast laid bare 


Thy heart to love, love’s rapture thrills thy song. 


Sweet bird, sing on! 
Must change, 

wilt know 
love grows 

shalt brood 
Upon that bitter past of long ago, 

T'll at grief’s bidding thy wild song renewed 
Burst forth once more—an ecstasy of woe! 

ibs Academy. 


too soon thy happy mood 


That cold; and, 


APPLE BLOOM. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGR, 








Ah, yes! How lovely youth and beanty are! 
She lay along the low, recumbent limb 
Of the old apple tree; her light guitar 


She fingered when she sang, in girlish whim, 


Green-ribboned, on her bosom rose and fell. 
Her gown was palest green, and that was well. 
The light, with half a glory, half a gloom, 
Flickered and filtered through the apple bloom. 
Her cheek was like the apple-bloom in tint 
And softly rounded contour; just a hint 

Of rosy flush. A wealth of waving hair 

Fell to the ground and made a radiance there. 
Fresh fancies, light and gay as butterflies, 
Fiuttered and frolicked in her sunny eyes. 
Against the trunk she braced her dainty feet, 


And she was sweet as the young spring is sweet. Would make itan absolute certainty that 


—([The Independent. 


The Promenade Concerts have continued 


to estimate the damage N l 0 B E —ONCE ALL Teans— 
done and the possibility of repairing it. | NOW ALL LAUGHTER. 
While so engaged one of the suite play- Eve'gs at 5, and Wednesday and Situriay Mat 
fully challenged me to exercise my art and| nees at2, preceded by a Promenade Concert 1 
make the mirror whole again, never dream-| Curiosity Hall, eve’gs at 7.30, matinees at 14 


thy song must fade, and thou 


voiceless, thou 


|at Music Hall with unabated success. On 

Monday and Wednesday evenings there 
was vocal as well as instrumental ‘music. 
| On Tuesday Mr. Adamowski gave admira- 
bly several selections from Offenbach’s 
|less known operettas; and for to-night a 
programme suiting the day is promised. 
| With next week, unfortunately, the con- 
| certs end. 


acceptance of it as possible. 


ered with a cloth 
from view. 
after ten 


entirely 
minutes, 
damage. 


For the first time since the theatre was | donc. 


opened in October, 1881, with ‘Patience,” 


ing that his challenge was the very cue I| — 
wanted, and not considering the successful 
I hesitated an | 
instant, and then ordered the mirror cov- 
concealing it 
Onthe removal of the cloth, 
the mirror was found 
without a flaw, andas perfect as before the 
Iwill leave it to my readers’ 
imagination to decide how the trick was 





GAIETY and BIUOU. 


| 8. F. Kenta »eeeeeProprietor and Manage! 
| 543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
Week of July 6. 


THE ROYAL BEGGAR 


AND 
STRONG SPECIALTY. 





PRICES, 25, 25, S0cts.; Box Seats, $1.00 





transferred from the Opera Comique, the 
names of Gilbert and Sullivan have disap- 
peared from the bills of the Savoy. 
Music-loving London is left to regret that 
the Gilbert- Sullivan reconciliation has come 
too late to avert this unfortunate break in 
a pleasant continuity, almost unexampled 
in musical history, which has seen six 
successive and successful works from the 
combined labors of these popular men. 


Citizen of Salt 
named “Bad Cold.” 


stands by him. 


WELL 
KNOWN 


Druggists and Grocers sell it. Our firm nam 
. on the label ana over the cork. CHESTE 


To cure a bad cold, dissolv 
rockcandy in G. 0. Taylo 
Pure Rye Whiskey. Tak 


repeat often. 
The cable dispatch recentiy printed pur- 


porting to give the list of Mr. Abbey’s en- 


gagements for his season of Italian opera | Mass. 


Lake is 
If he! 
is well, he has a cold, and if} 
he is sick, his cold always 
If he is 
warm he is a.so cold, and if 
he is cold he is badly cold 


the doses in hot water anc 
Nothing bet- 
ter. Physic’ans recommen 


H. GRAVES & SONS, Sole Proprietors, Boston 


WORLD'S MUSEUM. 


FRANK P. CLOUGH.....+--+-++ 
Washington St., Near how ela ‘st 


DRAMA AND SPECIALT!: 


| Continuous Performance from 12 m 10. : 
GENERAL ADMISSION 10 CE NTs 


MUSIC s HALL 




















was an utter absurdity on i's face. Neither 





Mr. Abbey nor any other manager would 
think of engaging Scalcbi. Trebelli, and 
Giulia Ravogli,three contraltos of acknowl- 
edged first rand. Neither wonld he engage 
the two baritones Lasalle and Maurel.' The 
company given in the dispatch referred to 


—AT THE— 
METROPOLITAN, 
1162 to 1168 Washington Street. 





the plucky impressario would meet with ruin. 


Broiled Live Lobster .. : 


PROMENADE CONCERTS: 


Grand Orchestra of 50- 
Conductors : 
Adamowski. Mr. E 
Every evening, 8 toll. Popular Pr 
Operatic and Vance Music—Able ™ 
| Floral Display—Light Refreshment-— 
| tractive features of past seasons. 
Prices. Tickets, 25c. Referved seat 
or balcony, 50c 


3. Gruenbers 
gre mm e- 


») piste— Fie “ 


Al 
popula 
on foot 
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A Proper Carriage. 


r, says Edward Checkly, an ex- 
, physical training, in Lippincott’s 
prowing back the shoulders a 
practice and detrimental to prop- 
eo hrsical dt velopement; be sides, it indi- 
vig intensifies the first physical error, as 
“esure of the shoulders on the spine 
re the Jumbar curve (the hollow of the 
ra ne more pronounced, adding 
us defect of position, as hy 
the abdomen is forced out more 
the front, and the muscles 
“ ng it are in consequence weakened 
their being constantly stretched 
tended 
etter way isto first draw the hcad 
ning the face at right angles tothe 
the back of the head Is a li't'e 
the spine Letthe shoulders alone tlie y 
their proper position if the arms 
wed to hang relaxed and a correct 
sition of ‘body is assumed. Turn the 
vig backward and upward; this will re- 
ve the curve in the lumbar region. This 
; more simple way than throwing 
miders back, and of more benefit, as 
vediately rases up the che st and gives 
hle carriage. Throwing back the 
ms tu me toimparta conceited 
~well as an arrogant look to those who 
fo;tupate enough to be addicted to | 
ty carriage. 
ad up and draw it 
for a moment imagine that nature | 
s the best w ay to use our bo ly 
an she teaches a child how to 
| write. She gives,or rather supplics 
ww material; necessity and inclination 
rest. The accomplishment of 
through necessity the | 
and these combin d de- 
the reasoning faculties, without which | 
can ever hope to become either | 
y or mentally perfect, for I am 
need that it takes just as much 
fort to become physically perfect 
joes to master any science. 
it needs a mental effortto conserveenerg y 
t only an automatic one to expend it;and 
asthose who labor physically are often 
oked upon as below the standard of scien- 
tile people, or those who mentally labor, I 
believe jn the future those will be looked 
is physically deficient, in a mental 
who are either obese or emaciated, 
and consequently Weak and frequently stu- 
f If such imagine that by the use of 
inanimate objects, or other expedients,they 
restore themselves to their normal con- 


onsic' 


r 
wT 


+ Jaly 


erpic jous 








TY 


a 





nractice 


ently t 


lers Set 
cel ‘ 


s fau 
| 


back. Do} 


s torces 


thods, 





by unduly expending energy 
vain strength—they are surely Mistaken. 
that defective carriage 
sondition ninety-nine times out of a 
red The organs are not able to fol- 
w eir natural functions; they are 


Causes | 


tly compressed and shifted out of their | 


ives by the very positions wh ch 
dby those who are physically 
tina mental sense. 


Preserving Pictures. 
Picture frames take up room, are ex- 
go out of fashion and serve but 
notcction for choice and valuable 
rms 
The Talcott method 
inting | 
sisting of a picture and frame com- 


complete for the case], mantle or 


sive, 


of finishing 


and 
hotographs is a unique inven- | 


| 
| 
| 
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TERMINAL CITY COMPANY 


‘The most promising enterprise now before the Commercial World.” 


From the Boston Journal. 


“The building of TERM) AL CiTy on the extreme eastern point of Nova Scotia means simply the gathering in of the harvest of 


transportation business mav> possible by the construction of trunk lines of railway across the continent. 
rhe rapid development of the wonderful mineral resources of 
prolitic field for the investment of capital, as sure to bring adequate returns as if it were made 


wholly worthy of these modern times, 
accompany its progress. A large and 
in Boston, New York, or Chicago.” 



















From the 
Boston Jerald. 


“The new seaport 
to the East, TExMr- 
NAL CITY, brings 
Europe two days 
nearer to us, and to 
just that extent 
revolutionizes inter- 
course between the 
Old World and the 


New. In this rapid 
transit epoch, the § 
gain of that timeg 


shortens the passage 
of the fleetest ocean 





gre yhounds one 
t 


rird. Events are 
thus fulfilling proph- 
ecy. Nations are 


steadily forming 
themselves into a 
common neighbor- 
hood, and bringing 
into view the reality 
of a universal broth- 


erhood. Two days 
nearer Europe is 
equivalent to the 


permanent bridging 
of one third of the 
width of the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 


on the Straits of Canso, N.S. 
system, whose further end rests in ae 
Great Lakes. Through this section ramifyt 





_ It is & commercial enterprise 
Nova Scotia is quite certain to 


From the 
Boston Globe. 


“Unless the exist- 
ing Company took 
advantage of the 
site for building TrR- 
MINAL CITy, it is 
now certain that 
some other company 
would, for the idea 
on which it rests as 
on a solid foundation 
is one that cannot be 
eradicated from the 
commercial mind, It 
is the natural outlet 
for the great western 


















From the New York World. 
‘TERMINAL City is a modern sounding title, and it represents latter-day enterprise, but it occupies historic ground and a site familiar 


and whose branches and connections tap over? 
he branches and connections of the St. PAUL ‘ 


traffic that is to pour 
into and out of its 
spacious and deep 
harbor as the ocean 
tides pour through 
the neighboring 
Straits of Canso. 
That is enough to 
settle the question 
and disclose the des- 
tiny. There is no 
chance for blind 

uesswork about 
ERMINAL City. The 
circle of the world’s 
cities is waiting to 
widen to receive it 
as one of their queen 
sisters.” 


At this point terminates the INTERCOLONIAL KAILWAY, which connects at Quebec with the GRAND TRUNK 
part of the fertile country surrounded by the 
,»& M. Railroad, whose main trunk connects in 
Sr. PAUL with the ‘‘Soo” line, which meets the CANADIAN PAciric at the great international bridge over SAULT STE, MARIE. 
is direct through Ontario, Quebec, Maine, and Nova Scotia to the Atlantic coast. 


Thence the line 


The Atlantic will soon be bridged at this point by a 


line of fast vessels, and in ali probability they will ply between Milford Haven in Wales and TERMINAL CITY.” 


ws Send for 





Prospectus, Maps and Charts. 
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Stock and Lots bought now are Sure to Double in Value, 


Plants as Signs of Weather. 


| 
ae | 
Garden and Forest quotes from a writer in | 


wall, whereby framing may be dispensed | the [llustrirte Gartenzeitung of Vienna, who, 


with, and the use of which will 


ompelled to be laid aside in albums fear- | 
g some harm may dispoil them, from | 
; which seclusion we reluctantly bring them 


The Talcott method always makes it 
-sible to keep pictures of dear ones ever 
at hand for us to look upon without soiling, | 
is by this process the picture is eiclosed | 


tl 
nah 
‘ 


face of which is of heayy beveiled French 


plate glass imported and selected expressly | 


rthis purpose, neatly bound and backed 
0 leateer provided with a patent easel back, 
‘he combination complete in finish to cor 
respond to any surroundings however ele- 
sot and practically indestructable. 
The high ‘appreciation 


ahe 


relieve all | 
m the nccessity of placing from sight | 
choice and valuable pictures which are now | 


hermitcalily sealed glass mount the} 


drilliancy and artistic effect of this beauti- 
. ful work is fully attested as it is endorsed 


by the leadi) 


ig artists and photographers as 


‘he most beautiful in effect and is the only 
reliable method of preserving photographs 


ever discovers ad. 
Some tf 


ne specimens of family portrai- 


‘ure and foreign views done by th's pro- 
ss may be seen at the studio 22 Phillips 


Building, to which place the public are 


rdially invited. 


Miss Oldmay¢e—You wretched man, how 
could you break into my house at mid- 
night and carry away all the silver we 
dave cherished in the family for so many 


nizh 


years? 
Burglar—Well, you see, mum, I'm 
Collectin’ souvenir epoons. 


Miss Oldmayde—Let him go, officer, 
And so you, too, are collect- 


right away ! 








img spoons, my man! That puts a intheschool. All the concerts and lec- 
Ciferent aspect on affairs. I am some- tures and musical analyses of the s hool 
“ing of a spoon enthusiast myself.— are open to every pupil. Lessons may De- 








Somerville Journal. 











| The pleasant 
th to look upon or to show our friends. | 


| grass drop before rain. 
| dicts a clear day if its flowers open about 9 
| o’clock, sn | a second one to follow, if they 
of the finish, | 


while he disputes the excessive claims that 
have been made for certain‘‘weather plants” 
points out that a modest degree of power 
in forecasting atmospheric changes is pos- 
sessed by a multitude of common plants. 
fair weather odor of Our 
Lady’s bed-straw becomes strong and pung- 
ent at the approach ofrain. The leaves of 
Carlina vulgaris close before rain. Mar- 
igold predicts rain when its flowers remain 
closed after seven in the morning.. Wood- 
sorrel closes its leaves at the approach of 
rain or cold. Lapsana communis keeps its 
flowers open at evening if it isto rain the 
following day, but closes them if fair 
weather is coming. The leaves of whitlow- 
Alsine media pre- 


remain open as late as four in the after- 


noon. 


A Famous Schoo! of Music. 


In these days of continual change,twenty 


years is a long time for a school of music | 


to continue in active operations; but it is 
now twenty years since Mr. Carlyle Pet- 
ersilea’s Music School in Steinert Hall, cor- 
ner of Boylston and Tremont Sts., was estab- 
lished in this city. During this time it has 
not only held its own among its many com- 
petitors in this city, but it has constantly 
increased in popularity and reputation. 
This is owing to the factthat in the 
place Mr. Petersilea is one of the most 
thorough instructors in music in this coun- 
try, both in piano and vocal instruction; 
and in thesecond place, because he gives his 
versonal attention to every individual pupil 


gin at this season of the year. 


first | 


GRIFFITH’S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


| 
173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 
| All the new and improved Troy machines enable 

us to execute every description of Laundry work 
| in a most satisfactory manner. 
| OUB SPECIALTY: 

SMIRTs, COLLARS and CUFFS, 

LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES 

PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 
} 


| Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed egualto new. Also 
| carpet-beating and naphtha cleansing. 

Senc postal for team to cal. Upwards ot 
|40 Branch offices located throughout the city 
| proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 
| Send all orders to 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., 


| 175 Dudley Street. 
| Telephone No. 531-2. 


‘ALUMINUM AGE! Ao sirens 


| Mechanical Journal of valuable information. All 
| the latest news about Aluminum and its Manu- 
facture. Very interesting experiments with the 
new metal never before published. Bright, clean, 
crisp articles of great interest to all people. Socti- 
ally, professionally and commercially, strictly in 
accordance with a high moral standard. The 
“Aluminum Age” is one of the few Journals of 
very large circulation. Fifty centé‘a year, inclua- 
ing a pure Aluminum Coined Souvenir’ with 
Lord’s Prayer engraved, worth its weight in 
gold 


" Newport, Ky 


ARTISTIC 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO., 


DONALD BAMSAY, Treas. 


Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views 
from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates, Diplomas, &c., &c. 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata: 
» logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 


RS of Town Officers, Societies, 
Etec., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts 





NVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 

OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 

Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 

HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 

Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 

N the highest style of the art, with the 

finest stock, inks, and materials. You 

EVER will regret having your Printing 

done—neaily, promptly.correctly —by 


GeO. E. CROSBY & CO. Boston, 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin, 
ce” Take Elewtor to Room 14. 


WATER BUGS 


A. 
ROACHES. 


Clear them t with our 
KLXTERMINA TOR 
No dust. No troubleto use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 50c, By 


mail, 60c. 
BARNARD & CO, 
7 Temple Place. 


i CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely tostop them 
for a time and then have them return again, I meana 
radical cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure “"e worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reasou for not now receivinga 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottleof 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
a, G. ROOT, M, C., 183 Pearl St., N. Ws 


THE COMMONWEALTH - 


Is on Sale at all Boston News Stands. 











It will be placed on sale at any News Stand 
by request. Address, 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, 
25 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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TO BRING BEFORE THE PUBLIC the 
merit of my goods and personal ability in fitting 
Glasses, I make this offer to any purchaser of 
Glasses amounting to $2.0, A DISCOUNT OF 
50 CENTS will be allowed ON PRESENT- 
ING THIS CARD, If more expensive Glasses 
are required, the same proportional discount will 
be alluwed. Open Saturday evenings till 9. 


GFO. H. LLOYD, 


Manufacturing Optician, 


257 Washington Street, Boston. 





The Ways of American Servants. 


Mr. Hamilton Aidé, who accompanied 
Mr. Stanley in his recent lecturing tour, 
has, as he was obvious!y bound by time- 
honored precedent to do, given his im- 
pressions of America in the last number 
of the Nineteenth Century. Like all 
Englishmen he saw manv strange things 
here, but our servants and their ways had 
a peculiar interest for him. 

They generally remain, he says, but a 
few months in one sitnation. Like every- 
one else, they are restless—require move- 
ment, change. It suits the head of the 
family to break up bis establishment when 
he travels abroad, or goes to a fashion- 
able resort in his own country to inhabit a 
monster botel. And it equally well suits 
the “establishment” to go to the monster 
hotel and get advanced wages for the 
crowded season. So it comes about that 
old servants, except negroes in the South- 
ern States, are unknown. In the West 
the difficulty of obtaining any but slattern- 
ly Irish girls increases every year. 

Considering the enormous immigration, 
thisis a problem no man can understand. In 
Colorado a lady said tome “One does not 
think of asking f r a servant's character 
here; she asks for yours. The first year I 
came I could get no one they knew 
nothing about me. This year they have 
been kinder.” She then went on to tell me 
that a parlor maid living on a ranche had 
come to her mistress (who told my inform- 
ant the story) when some visitors were ex- 
pected, and stipulated that she should be 
presented to them—or she would depart. 
It was Hobson’s choice, and the presenta- 
tion was duly made. In another family 
the advent of the cook was thus announced 
in one of the papers: ‘'Miss Sally Dexter 
has arrived from Denver on a visit to Mr. 
——in this city.” 

A friend of mine says that when a parlor 
maid came to be interviewed she inquired 
‘*Do you do your own stretching?” Upon 
inquiry she learnt that this meant ‘‘Do you 
serve yourselves at table?” Manners in 
servants of both sexes are peculiar, as in- 
deed they are in all the lower orders(if one 
may be allowed such an expression about 
Americans). Thisis the only class that 
never addresses youas ‘‘sir.” The hotel 
waiter vocuhsafes no reply if you ask him 
to bring you food. He fetches it in silence 
and then leans over your chair listening to 
yuor conversation. One man made a 
plunge at my head as I entered the coffee 
room of the hotel at Pittsburg. For a mo- 
ment I thoughtit was an assault, till he 
bore away my hatin triumpth to hang it 
onapeg. He meant no incivility; on the 
contrary, he believed he was showing his 
alacrity to serveme. But he had not been 
taught better, nor are his children taught; 
therefore for the present [see no prospec 
of amendment in this respect. 


Winter in Newfoundland. 


The isolation of life in the distant parts 
of Newfoundland, says,Lady Blake, writ- 
ing from personal experience in the North 
American Review, during winter is extreme. 
Outside the peninsula of Avalon there are 
hardly any roads, and, even if they existed, 
snow = ice would render them impassa- 
ble. ut to sea stretches avast icy pave- 

ment, through which it is often impossible 
for even a steamer to ram its way. So 
all the long winter months the little ham- 
lets lie surrounded by the great snow 
blanket, and cut off from communication 
from all mankind save those who inhabit 
their little settlement. Shouid the store 
of provisions run low, the situation is 
perilous, for there is no possibility of get- 
ting supplies unless a ‘‘lead” opens in the 
ice and allows a steamer to get along the 
coast; or, if she be not ice-bound at too 
great a distance, perhaps some of the men 
go out over the frozen sea to meet the 
vessel, and carry home food to their fami- 
lies. Should the ship fail to come, the 
people are sometimes driven to eat their 
pom of which several are usually kept in 

er to draw home wood from the forests 
on sleds. 

So great is the difficulty of communi- 
cation during winter that a clergyman re- 
lates that on one occasion, as near to the 
capital as Trinity Bay,' forty shillings had 
been demanded, and twenty-five were 
ectually paid. for the conveyance of a 
single letter overland to the city:by a cross- 
country guide. While the coast is ice. 


bound the direct steamers from England 
do not touch at Newfoundland, but the mails 
are brought up from Halifax in a small 
wooden steamer, expressly built for facing 
the ice; but even this vessel cannot always 
manage to get in, and mails have to be 
carried ashore seven or eight milles over 
the ice on men’s backs. 


How’s Thist 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 
any case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
taking Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all busine-s 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O. WaLpine, KInNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. 





Grand Excursion to Yellowstone 
National Park and Other 
Western Resorts. 


The Union Pacific, ‘“‘The Overland 
Route,” proposes to run, in July, 1891, a 
grand excursion from Omaha to Yellow- 


stone National Park, Great Shoshone Falls, 
Idaho, Ogden, Salt Lake Citv, Garfield 
Beach, Denver, Clear Creek Canon, the 
famous Loop, and other points of interest. 


The Union Pacific will furnish six horse 
Concord Coaches, which will carry the 
paity from Beaver Canon, Idaho, to and 
through Yellowstone National Park. 
These Coaches will also be taken to 


Shoshone Station, and used for the ride to 
Great Shoshone Falls. 

From Beaver Canon to Yellowstone 
National Park, the trip will occupy three 


days going, three days returning, and 
eight days will be spentin the park. Ex- 
cellent tents and good equipment for 
camping out will be furnished by the 


Union Pacific, enroute from Beaver Canon 
to the Park, and while in the Park the 
tourists will be quartered at the various 
hotels. 

The very low rate of $250.00 per pas- 
senger has been made from Omaha. This 
rate includes Railroad, Pullman, and Stage 
fare, Meals and Hote! bills fram the time 
of leaving Omaha until the return of the 
ezcursion, in all 30 days. No half fare 
rates. 

Only thirty-five passengers can be ac- 
commodated, and as accommodations are 
limited early application {for same should 
be made. 


In ordering tickets, send money for 
same by express, to Harry P. Deuel, City 
Cicket Agent, U. P. System, 1302 Farnam 


St., Omaha, Nebraska. 

No children will be allowed on this trip. 
For further information relative to this 
excursion and _ itinerary, apply to 

E. L. LOMAX, 
Gen’l Pass, and Ticket Agt. 
OmaHa, NEB. 


FACTS. 


| In these days when investors are glad to 
get five per cent. on their money, people 
will be glad to know of a way in which on 
a small investment they can get a return of 
twenty percent. By cutting out the ad- 
vertisement, found elsewhere in this paper, 
of Mr. George H. Lloyd, the optician, of 
227 Washington Street, and presenting the 
same at his place of business, glasses 


amounting to $2.50 may be obtained for | 


$2; a saving of just twenty per cent. 


In the New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company the Life Rate Endowment 
| policies are issued at the old life rate pre- 
mium. Annual Cash distributions are paid 
upon all policies. Every policy has en- 


|dorsed thereon the cash surrender and. 


paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Stat- 
ute. Pamphlets, rates and values for any 
age sent on application to the Company’s 
Office, Post Office Square, Boston. 


Don’t lose your hair or go bald headed 
when Minard’s Liniment will prevent the 
hair from falling and will produce a beauti- 
ful growth. 


It will be an interesting fact to his sev- 
eral thousand patrons to know that Mr. J. 
Parker Buntin, the chiropodist, so long as- 


sociated with Dr. P. Kenison, has moved | 
his parlors from 10 Temple Place to 7 Tem- | 


ple Place. 





A Grand Excursion. 


The Union Pacific will send an Excursion | 


party into Yellowstone Park in July this 
season which promises to be the the grand- 


est outing ever furnished by a railway. | 


Concord Coaches, camping out, hunting 


and fishing en'route, are among the attrac- | 


tions offered the tourist. 
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JOHNSON 


ANopYS® 


LINIMEN 


pL KE As OTHE 
For NTTERNAL as EXTERNAL use. e 


Originated by an Old Family Physician in 1810 


‘tively cures Di — By Asthma, 

2 u umatisem Arse DESA, 

Coughs. Whooping Co , Catarrh, Cholera Mor 
ca, 





bu rhea, Sc ack and Soreness in 
Body or Limbs. Stops inflammation in Cuts, Burns, 
and Bruises. Relieves all Cramps ard Chills like 

agic. Sold everywhere. Price, 35 cta., 6 bottles, $2 
Express paid. LS JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Masa 


JOs. SCHILTZ’S CELEBRATED 


MILWAUKEE BEER, 


ARNOLD'S 
OGPENSEBURG INDIA PALE ALE. 
Imported Kaiser, Pilsener, and Culmbach Beers, 

wholesale and retail, in wood and bottles, for the 
trade and family use. 


JSOsS]HrYrH GAHM, 
New England Agent. 


for Price List. 135 PURCHASE ST., 
BOSTON. Telephone No. 054. 


JAMES CARNEY, 
2066 Washington Street, 


AGENT FOR 


A. J. HOUGHTON & CO. 
FAMOUS BEER, ALSO AGENT FOR 
INGALLS ALE. 


Send 


Wholesale amd RHetail 
Farmilies supplied on short notice. All 


for the trade. 


orders filled promptly. 
JAMES CARNEY. 







ROMAN ANEMONs 


CALDER’S FLOWER stony 


38 Boylston Street. 


GIVEN « 
e AWAY = “28s, 


Send 10 cents in Stamps f 


t 


Copy of Gotprawarre’s Gy. 
tcaL MaGazine with Premiyy oo 
108 & 110 Duane Street, \, _ 


\ \ 
Endorsed by the entire P 


BOYLSTON ST. RENUMBERED, 
No. 158. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ae 
fi Fy 


a 


PIANOS, 8; 
’ Cc . 
CLEs, BOoks 


or Sam; " 
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THE KENDAL, Latest Style Hat in Boston 


L. E. FLETCHER & C0,, 


Fashionable Hatters and Outfitters, 


Hats, Caps, Gloves, Umorellas, ustom Shirts 
i otk 


. Ties, Underwear, Et 


THE TOILETTES. | 
Handsome Home and Fashion Monthly. 


In order to introduce our lots to the public and not pay out a fortune in advertising, 
we have decided to send you the above desirable publication and a Warranty Deed 
of a lot 26 x 125 in that Beautiful Algeria Heights, in the Great Pine Belt of 


New Jersey, 


ROR TWO 


Rem 
cosT. 
| Leon, as the “Water oi Life.” 


ember, the Handsome TOILETTES one year and a free and clear title to a lot. 
We warrant the lots to be full city lots, high and beautiful. 
brated for its life extending and health giving qualities. 


DOLLARS. 


NO OTHER 
In-the-Pines, now greatly cele 
Pure water known as Prince Ponce de 


For $5.00, we send you THE TOILETTES, a warranty deed for a lot and a return trip from 


New York to Pine View and return over the famous Centra 


Railroad of New Jersey, with the 


| aoe. of ras | eee, the nearby famous resort and Grand Olid BARNEGAT BAY 


For .00, this tic 


et will be for a return trip from Boston to Pine View and return with above 


privil 8, also stopping in New York. 

The Great Pine lt of New Jersey needs no recommends from us. A visit there is sure t please 
and interest you; once interested, you become a joint owner with us and secure a handsome return 
for your money. For maps, circulars, etc., send stamp. Sample copies 20 cts., which can be deducted 
from order. ddress, 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS Co., Limited, 





198 Broadway, New York. 





| 
| 


yONSUMPTION. 





Positi for the above disease ; by ita 
wse thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
im its efficacy, that I will send Two BoTTLEs FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
=. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., N. Ye 


CORNS. 


JACK HEWNISON, Chiro st, for the last 
Leen Geng Fey => Dr. P. Kenison, has opened 
Pde ~ we 





m St., cor, Water, 
next door to Journal o for business ment 
gh Se will attend personally, from 8 A. M. till 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS. 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 50 cts. 


| 
| 
| 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


On and after Nov. 24, 1590, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA, 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WE 


| 6 45 $= ACCOMMODATION for Troy ape 
4 y 


ny. . ae 
8 A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAB 1 
|Urs Troy. comet 
| 30 A.M. ACCOMMCDATION for 110) 
ll, Ibany. Parlortarto Troy. 2 ise 
P. M. DAILY EXPRESS, with age 
+ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Oa 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; 212° ©* 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Byé. 


7 00 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Oar ® 
‘ Buffalo. 
| J. R. WATSON Gen’) yess Age 


ee ee —- 
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and Pwelling Houses. 


GREAT VARIETY. 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


WALL PAPER 


23 WINDOW SHADES 


JERE A. DENNETT, 


er 23 Bromfield Street. 2: 
ap BOSTON. 


| 





av OLD SAW BESET. 


saved is a penny earned.”’ 


On Weat St., No. 32. 


4 peony 

This isa Say og old and true; 
e don't destroy your last year’s clothes, 

{they can still be made to do. 
Last summer's ¢ lothes of every kind, 
fan be cleaosed and dyed and made all new, 
py taking tnem to Drewsen’s place, 


White Peaks and Dark Canons, | 


slorado is a land of sharp contrasts, | 
fprilliants, hght. of intense soadows; a 
and wher ights and depths make obvi- 
wethe meaning Of the word antithesis; 
5 land where every mood in mind can find 
sp answering mood in nature. The high, 
spite minarets of the mountains, from 


gpose slender pinuacles float the wind- 


sown banners Of the snow, appeal with | 
ce to the lofty aspirations of | 


sile t eloqui l pa 

the soul; the sombre ¢ hasms cleft by Titan 
» . . ” e e ' 
forees through granite-hearted hills, within | 
whose depths dark shadows throng and 


egirling torrents dash, speak to the heart 
s language that thrills, inspires and awes. 
i does not follow that these glories of 
white peak and these glooms of dark canons 
oreclude the pleasant intervals, the sunny 
meadows or the secluded nooks wherein 
the tired mind or wearied body may find 
peaceful rest and refuge from turmoil and 
wil. Toone making a journey in Colora- 
do, New Mexico or Utah, or taking a trans- 
continental tour from East to West. or 
vice versa, the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad offers accommodations equal in 
elegance, convenience and luxury to those 
of any other \ine with the added attrac- 
tions of the unrivalled scenery along its 
je abounding ina magnificent opulence 
¢ white peaks and dark canons. The 
pooth of November, 1890, witnessed one 
a the most important improvements in 
niroad facilities that has yet been made 
ip Colorado and the West. The comple- 
ton of the standard gauge of the Denver 
wi Rio Grande Railroad from Denver, 
folorado. over the mountans to Ogden, 
(th, which five years ago was deemed an 
impossibility, is certainly a triumph of 
daring and engineering skill. The newline 
is by the way of Leadville, tunneling Ten- 
nasee Pass, threading the canons of the 
Ragle and Grand Rivers, giving a view of 
the Mount of the Holy Cross, en route, 
taking its trains through Glenwood Springs 
snd down the Grand River to Grand Junc- 
tion, thence to Salt Lake City, Ogden and 
San Francisco. By this route one is given 
su opportunity to behold the magnificence 
of Eagle River Canon and the marvelous 
yauty and grandeur of the Canon of the} 
Grand. The overland train is a model in | 
every respect. From the engine to the last 
first-class coach everything is bright and 
wew,and of the most elegant style of 
workmanship and finish. 

Ifany reader desires to know more about 
these stupendous works of nature, write to 
8. K. Hooper, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado, and he will send you, 
ee of cost, elegantly illustrated books, 
giving a full description of the marvels of 
ihe “Scenic Line.”—Stanley Wood in the 
‘Great Divide.” 











Try Roeder’s Food. 


Six oz. bottles. 50c.; 1 pint, $1; trial | 
size, 5c. Sold by all druggists, or sent on | 


receipt of price free by express. Refined 
Food Co., 468 Parker St., near Huntington 
Ave., Roxbury. 

HIS NAME WAS KNOWN. 


“Could you publish a volume of poems 
for me?” 


‘vat the terms will depend upon whether | 


yer name is well known or not.” 

Oh, my name is one of the best known 
it the country.” 

“And you so young? Pray honor m2 
with it sir.” y g J 


Me. name is Smith. — {Fliegende 
iaetter, 
— - So a | 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
tas been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
— success. It soothes the child, softens the 
eden Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
Wels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
T arising from teething or other causes. 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
sure and 


» 2c. a bottle, 


Tor 


For Churches, Public Halls | 


| other publication. 











HAVE YOU CHOICE PICTURES 
OF CHILDREN OR FRIENPS you 
wish to preserve in an attractive and 
durable form that you can always 
keep? 

You can forever preserve any pho- 
tograph you value by having it 
mounted and finished by 


Talcott’s Patent Process. 

You are invited to call and «¢xam- 
ime the various and eautifal designs 
ef our hermetically sealed = ge! 
mounts for preserving photos. 


E. K. TALCOTT, 22 Phillips Building, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 


|\RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENS#S INCLUDED. 


SUMMER TOURS 


Of from five to twenty one days’ duration, an! 
j including visits to the leading resorts of New 
| England, Canada, and the Middle States during 
| the months of July and August. 


SECOND TRIP TO ALASKA 


THY (the first party of July 11 having been filled) leav 
ing Boston Saturday, July 25. The outward 
(Eleva'or ) trip over the Canadian Pacific Railway, ani 
the return over the Northern Pacific Ratlway, 
with a visit to the Yellowstone National Park. 


, | In addition to above, parties will leave Boston 
| July 27 and September 7 for the 
Baia 
FOR 





YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Returning via Puget Sound and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 
A party will leave July 16 for the Vellowstone 


- -- 4 bd National Park and return, a trip of 2u days. 
Next Excursions to Californta, September 
8 7 and Uctober 15, 


a@ Send for descriptive circular, designating 
the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington Street, (Opp. School St.) 
| BOSTON, Mass. 


Below will be found a list of Premiums for New Subscriptions, which 
in point of Liberality and Desirability, has probably never been equalled ‘by any 





No publishing house has yet offered such inducements to getters- 
up of clubs and individual subscribers, The List will remain open but a few 
mouths, and those desiring to avail themselves of the handsome offers should send in | 


their names with the cash at onee. To those desiring to get up clubs blanks will | 
forwarded for canvassing, with circulars, etc., and every facility afforded for the 
® 


rapid and successful pursuit of the work. Premiums will be forwarded at once upon 

receipt of names, with money, and freight will in all cases be prepaid. SUMMER TRAIN SERVICE 

OFFER NO. 1: , 
To each person sending $3.50 for one year’s subscription to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE will be given | tl fae 

a choice of the following premiums: A «seful and handsome Typewriter ; a short Mistory of | 

the United States; a choice of 5 Copyright Novels irom a lis! of 100; a complete set of | SARATOGA, THE ADIRONDACKS 

Shakespeare’s Works in three volumes ;, two boxes (3 cakes to a box) of I. L. Cragin & — AND — 


Co.’s Fine Scented Toilet Seap, equal in every particular to Cashmere Bouquet. 
onvarbera MONTREAL, 
To each person sending Five Dollars, the Magazine will be sent one year, together with Rand, | Taking effect June 29, 1891, via 

HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


} 
McNally & Co.’s Encyclopredia and Gazetteer. The latteris a whole library of information in 
one large volume 12x10 inches. of S00 pages. 2000 Illastrations, 80 Colored Maps. ‘The 
most recent, the most complete, the mos convenient Reference Work in existence. letail price, | Leave Boston 
| 
| 
| 


Arrive Saratoga 
$10.00 8:80 A.M... cecece Express.........+. 3:00 P. M. 
— 7 P 11:30 A. M........... Passenger...... -7 25 P.M. 
OFF ER MO. Ss SOP. Mevcccsevesee Express....... -.10 :00*P.M. 
Each person sending two new names will be presented with an “Organist’s Friend and 


Companton.” An entirely new collection of admirable Organ Voluntaries, Preludes, VPostludes, —ARD ViA— 


Transcriptions, Marches, and other pieces adapted for the Divine Service and also for practice or 


amusement. Lake Champlain Route. 


OFFER NO. 4: THE FAST 


To each person sending two new names and $7.00 will be given an Electric Thermometer, a | ADIRONDACK & MONTREAL EXPRESS 


very ingenious apparatus, which rimges when the temperature in your room or office becomes too | for Vermont, Northern New York and Canada, 


ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 


high for health. 
OFFER NO. 5: | 
To each person sending three new names and $10.59 will be presented a Jack Frost Ice- 
Cream Freezer, acknowledged to be the best Freezer in the market. It makes Ice-Cream in half a | 
minute. We have tried it, and know it will (lo as represented } 
OFFER NO. 6: 
For three new suvscriptions and $10.50 will be given a handsome Brass Table Lamp with 
Connecticut burner, an elegant ornament for Library or Parlor. 
OFFER NO. 7: 
Each person sending five new subscriptions and $17.50 will receive a handsome Silver-Plated 
Tea Pot with patent pouring device. A most useful article. 
OFFER NO. 8: 
To each person sending fifteen new subscriptions together with $52.50, will be given an Odell | 
Typewriter, one of the best machines in the market. Hetail price, $20.00, 
OFFER NO. 8: 
Any ove sending sevenieen new names and $59.50 will receive a Kodak Camera—Retall | 
price, $25.00—charged complete for taking pictures. 
OFFER NO. 10: 
Any person getting up a club of 75 new subscribers at $3.50 per annum will be presented with a 
handsome New Lever Safety Bicycle, costing One Handred and Thirty-five Dollars. 
OFFER NO. 11: 
For eighty new subscriptions we will give a Rouud Trip Ticket, New Vork to Liverpool. 
Cost, $160.00- We have other valuable premiums, such as Rare Etchings, Pictures, etc., which 
any person can obtain by devoting a portion of their spare time to soliciting subscriptions to 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. The Work ts easy, as peop'e do not require much urging to | 
subscribe for Belford’s. : | 
Send for circulars, blanks, etc., with which to canvass, and for Fall Premium List. | 








| 
— — - | 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, | 
860 BROADWAY, 


RUSSELL’S 


NEW YORK. 
| 


For DOWNER LANDING, 


will leave Boston at 


10:30 A. M. 


| Arrive at Montreal 9:30 p.m. 


Commencing July 11, the 


Saratoga Special Express 


Will leave BOSTON, 11 A. M., arriving at 
SARATOGA, 5 P. M. 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Passenger coaches and baggage cars through without 
change, stopping at Fitchburg, Athol, North Adams and 
Bellows Falls. 


, allowing ample time for 
REFRESHMENTS. 
For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and further 


partioness, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 250 


ashington st., or Fitchburg Rallroad Passenger Station, 


Causeway st., Boston. 


*This train will run commencing He ay 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen'l Pass. Agent. 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 


permitting): 


For HULL (Pemberton Landing) at 9.30, 10.46 


A. M., 12.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P. M. Return, 8.565, 
11 20 A. M., 12.50, 2.20, 3.50, 5.40,6.40 P. M 


For HULL (Y. C. Pier), 10.45 A. M., 2.30 P.M. Re. 


turn, 1.00,535 P. M. 


For NANTASKET, by boat, 9.30, 10.30 A. M., 12.30, 


2.20, 3.30, 5.00,6.15 P. M. Return, 8.00, 11.00 A. M., 
12.30, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 6.20 P. M. 

10.45 A.M., 2.30, 6.30 
P.M. Return, 8.40 A. M., 12.45, 5.20 P. M. 


| For HINGHAM at 6.30 P. M. Return at 8.30 A.M. 


| ceived the highest recommendations from scores of distinguished nurses. It is far superior to any | 
| other known remedy for the relief and cure of 
| Wind Colic, Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishness and 


| For NANTASKET, by boat and rail, via Pember 
5c | ton, at 9.30, 10.45 A. M., 12 30, 2.30, 3.30, 5,00 P. M 
| 2, 2.02, 3.32, 5.15,6.20 P. M 


Return, 11.02 A. M., 12.3 


This is an old remedy, which has been used for years in private practice of physicians, and re- | Fare by boat; or boatand rail, 


25 CENTS EACH WAY. 
G. P. CUSHING, Gen’! ganager. 








aeieial - 
seases incident to TEETHING CHILDREN! It will prevent convulsions, so liable a | 
| pe Ae will relax the hardened gums, thus greatly facilitating the process of teething. It regu- | 
| lates the bowels, corrects acidity of the stomach, and gives new life and vigor tothe whole system | 
| without any danger of drugging or any ill effects from its use. Try a bottle. Price, 25 Cents. 
a= SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.".68 i 


“Certainly sir,” answered the publisher, | 


GREEN W OOD’S 


SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITER 


SERVIGE. Boston, mass. 


61 COURT STREET, 
Fifty or more duplicates in fac simile at short 
Stenographic Work of all kinds. . hed | notice, by our Patent Duplicating Process. Both 
Stenographers Furnishec. | ine and Money saved. MSS. copied in special] 
Copytng with Machine or Pen. | eee type, neatly bound and prepared for public 
Specifications, Legal Documents, MSS., &c, | desk use. Good spelling, correct punctuation and 
Dictats Genin’ | neat work guaranteed. All mail and express or- 
Machine CHS 6 Saree: -urnished. | ders prepaid; all MSS. while in our hands kept 
Operator and Machine Furnished. |. curely in Fire Proot Safe. 
Envelopes and Special Circular Work. PHONOGRAPHIC EXCHANGE. 
Shorthand and Typewriting Taught First in this city—Edison Phonographic Machine placed 
| Stenographic and Typewriting Supplies. in he office of contvactng parties, free of charge, said 
ne and I will collect cylinders 
as often as necessary and deliver the Type Written tran- 
script (with dispatch), ready for mailing, excepting signa- 
Send for circular of information. 
Fire Proof Safe. 


Typewriters Bought, Sold and to Rent. 
Stenographic Literature of al! Kinds 


Telephone 2505. 


| 
| 

Stenographic Clerks Furnished | narties to dictate into mach 
} 


Steamship “Olivette,” from North Side, Lewis 


Wharf, Boston, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, at 6 P. M. 


A. DeW. SAMPSON, 306 Washington street, 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, 
2% Altantic Avenue. 





wo INARD'S UNIMENT == 


Whatever the cause—.<it BUMN or BRUISES 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swelli e 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this Hing 
of Pain always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 
enem, remember thename: MINARD’S LINI- 
MEN 


Large bottles on 25 cents. Sold by all drug- 
& CO., BOSTON, 


ciate. Prepared by NELSON Cc 
ASS. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Royal Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


BROWN; RILEY & CO., ‘8% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, AT PAR, 


-. 5c UARE — bey oun bat Oe Y, July 7, and close on 
‘ ‘ ” ’ ae Py ‘ 4 PB! } Ce | or before THURSDAY, July 9, at 3 p. m. 

9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQ | The company has been farmed for the purpose 
of acquiring and carrying on the well-known to- 
bacco business of Mersrs FP. Loriliard & Co.. 
|} which was established in 1760, and has been in 
eentinuous and successful operation since that 
| date. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
BARING, MAGOUN & CO. 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR 


$2,000,000 


P. LORILLARD CO. 


Orders in Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Saltimore, 
A. L. BROWN, w.J. RILEY, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y. Cotion Co. 


HOUSE LOTS FOR SALE AT WINCHESTER. | 


FREE EXCURSION. 
Train Leaves Boston and Lowell Depot Every Day. 
No Clambakes, Balloon Ascensions or Band Concerts. 


The most desirable house lots ever offre! to the public 
coéperative instalment plan. $2.50 Down, bilarce 
Only 60 lots remain out of 200 a week ago. 


Luere is also Issued $3 000,000 of common stock, 
all of which is taken by the vendors in part pay 
mentof their property and good will, and they 
agree not lw part witb five-sixths of it within five 
yearea. 


The preferred stock now offered is issued full 
paid, is non-asressable, and carries wo personal 
j ability to stockholders, and will have priority 
| vver the common stock in respect to all as-ets of 
| the company in case of liquidatiou or dissolution. 


THE COMPANY HAS NO BONDED 
ol MONTGAGE DEBT, AND THE 
CREATIOV OF ANY sUuUCcH DEBT, 
EXCEPT WITH THE CUNSENT OF 
HOLDERS OF RECORD OF AT LEAST 
*EVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. (75 PER 
CENT.) OF THE PREFERKUED SI1OCK, 
Is PROHIBITED BY CHARTER 
BY BY-LAW. 


Al' lots sol on the 


on casy monthly paym ‘nts 


FREE TICKETS PROCURED AT OFFICER OF 


NEW ENGLAND CO-OPFRATIVE LAND COMPANY, 


ROOM 929, EXCHANGE BUILDING, 58 STATE ST. 


“Santa Fe Route” 


TO, 

St. Louis, Kansas City, Topeka, Fort Worth, 
Galveston, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Las Vegas, El Paso, 
Pasadena, Los Angeles, 

San Francisco. 

‘SANTA FE ROUTE.” 

Full information as 

regards rates & routes ii wage, bon: "ers? 

will be furnished on applica- ese mah tee a 

tion. Pullman berths reserved by PARTICULAMS REPERESCE Ie MADE 
wire. Special inducements to tourists 

buying round-trip tickets to California. 


CW. MANNING, General New England Agent 


WHICH CAN BE HAD UPON APPLICA- 
“SANTA FE ROUTE,” 


TION TO 
332 Washington Street, . . : 


AND 


The proceeds of the preferred stock will be used 
to acquire real estate .eretoiore leased by the 
lirm and to pay on existing liens, and the new 
company will commence business with no indebt- 


edness of anv kind, and with at least $950,000 
of working capital. 


Payments will be as follows: 
10 per cent. cn application, 
25 per cent, on allotment, 
35 pe: cent. on Augast 3, 
30 per cent. on August 24, 
100 


Preference in allotment will be given to em 
ployes and customers of Messrs. I’. Lorillard & Co. 

The right is reserved to reject or reduce any ap- 
plications, and subscribers must agree to accept 
such reduced amounts. 

Chartered accountants have examined the books 
of Messrs. I’. Lorillard & Co. for five years prior 
to Dec. 31, 18M, and report the annual average 
profits as $525,170.43. without deducting 
charges for rent heretofore paid by vendor for 
real estate which will now be acquired by the 
company. 

The real estate, buildings, machinery and appli- 
ances have been carefully examined and valued 
by competent experts at $1,879,700, and 
merchandise, Open accounts, stores on hand and 
personal property to be transferred to the new 
company are guaranteed by the vendors to be ip 
value not less than $950,000. 








113 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 


15 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


SHEPPARD HOMAN’S PLAN. 


Pure Insurance without invest- 
ment, A Specialty by the Provi- 


dent Bovtage Life Assurance 
Society of New York. 





KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


ee — 


| OLNEY BROTHERS, 


OILS! OILS! OTLS! _ |_srtten | 


140 CONGRESS STREET: 





An exceptionally five lot of horses was 
sold by E. Mills & Co. at their sale on 
July lst. This stable is becoming a popu- 
lar place to buy family and driving horses, 
a far better grade being sold than is usual 
at auction stables. 


N. E. Agents for| MECCA AND BINGHAMTON CYINDROILS. Our Best Heavy Machine 
and Extra Germon Lubricating Oils, have no equal as lubricators for heavy and quick running 
bearings. 











0. E. NETTLET, 


(Member of N, + Stock y 
York ) 


Office 66 Devonshire y Bosty 
» 20Ston 


STOCKS, BONDs 


—‘tNb 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIE 


New Thay 


Of all descriptions bought ang 
on margin. Correspoudence ¢ 
with Strict Confidence. vO Weaag 


LATEST INFORMAT} 


—-—ON — 
BUSINESS AFFAIR. 


And current stock 


BSsip furnighe 
quested. 


Private Wires. | 
of bank references given 
deposits. 


u 
permis 
Interest » 

we 


KIDDER PEABODY §0 


BANKERS. 
113 Devonshire St. Boston, Mas¢ 


Issue Mercantile and Travellers’ Cred 
its, available in all parts of the wou 
through Messrs. 


BARING BROTHERS & C0,,\'7 
LONDON. 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENT, 


Buy and sell Foreign Exchange 
Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, dy 
fornia and the British Provinces, 


Stock and Bond orders executes 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 


Choice Investment Securities for sis 


NEW ENGLAND MUTI 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN), 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, Bosroys, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS. bec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.66 
CAA BILITIES. ......006 csees 19,072,141 


$2,030,530.1 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT poli 
ssued atthe old life rate preniium 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upona 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash a 
render and as insurance yalues to which 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statuy 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age wni¢ 

pplication to the Company's Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asat.-Sec. 


VACATION SONG 


For Seashore and Country. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 
New edition, with many new songs 
50c.; cloth gilt, $:.00 
COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. 
Handsome title in colors. 
paper, $1.00 
JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS. 
An unrivaled collection of ‘ 
songs, as sung at [lampton and 
ties. Paper, 30c. 
MINSTREL SONGS. 
Oldtime plantation melodies | 
Over 100 wonderfully pathetic © 
paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25, clot! 
| COLLEGE SUNGS FOR GUITAR. 
} COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50 ~~ 
Two volumes of College Songs, arranges *™ 
brilliant, effective accompaniments. 
of price 
Send postal card for full Catalogue i 
University, Stucents’, Barnabee, and Father Kemp 
and Merry Making Song Books. 


Any book mailed free on receipt 


Oliver Ditson Company Boston 











453-463 Washington St., Boste® 





EASY WHEN FIRST WORN 
AND UNTIL WORN OUT. 


THE CRAWFORD 


No. 611 Washington St.; Under United States Hotel’; No. 3 Part 


Cold in Bostontonly at Our Six Crawford SoG StOVBS  ssssse: no. 4s creon stno, 58 main st, cnarestown ns 


No. 2164 Washington St. (Roxbury District.) 





